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WHAT SANK THE 


HE German note on the attack upon the British 
Channel steamer “Sussex” presents what is 
either an astounding coincidence or a disgrace- 
ful attempt at evasion. 

The German Government admits that on the day the 
“Sussex” was damaged a German submarine torpedoed 
in the English Channel a vessel which the submarine 
commander assumed from outward appearances to be a 
British mine layer; but it asserts that this could not 
have been the “Sussex.” In support of this contention it 
offers in evidence a sketch of the torpedoed vessel made 
by the captain of the submarine, and, for comparison, a 
newspaper picture of the “Sussex.” 

Observe, now, the remarkable coincidence. The “Sus- 
sex” was damaged in the Channel between Folkestone 
and Dieppe; so was the vessel admitted to have been 
torpedoed. The disaster to the “Sussex” happened at a 
few minutes before four on the afternoon of March 24; 
so did the torpedoing confest to by Germany. The for- 
ward part of the “Sussex” was wrecked by the explo- 
sion; the same part of the strange vessel was wrecked 
by the German torpedo. 

Was the vesel that the German commander torpedoed 
on sight, without warning, with no definite knowledge 
of its identity or character, the “Sussex’’? If it was not, 
the coincidence verges upon the miraculous? 

If it was the “Sussex,” our course is clear. The inci- 
dent proves once for all that Germany is not keeping her 
word to us. It shows that the “scrap of paper” habit is 
too deeply ingrained to be eradicated. We can trust Ger- 
many no longer. Our friendly relations must have an end. 

The German Government calmly suggests a reference 
of the disputed facts in the case to an international com- 
mission of inquiry in accordance with the Hague Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes. This is a plausible proposal. The “Sussex” case, 
considered alone by itself, is exactly the kind that the 
Commission of Inquiry was intended to take care of. 


LABOR, LA 


NE of the most vitally important questions of 

our present day world is that of the relation of 
conditions of industry to the common life and the 
general welfare. This question, with ever increasing 
insistence, is urging itself upon the thought and 
enlisting the activity of students everywhere of the 
social problem. With greater and greater frequency it is 
engaging the attention of our legislatures and our courts. 
Step by step the domain of the old arrogant theory 
that industry is a private matter between the employer 
and the laborer has been invaded. The victorious invader 


““SUSSEX’’? 


It involves primarily a disagreement as to facts. Was 
the “Sussex” sunk by a German torpedo, or was it not? 
That is the question. 

But it is not necessarily the whole question. If the 
“Sussex” struck a mine, of course the determination of 
that fact would automatically close the case, so far as 
the United States is concerned. But if the boat was tor- 
pedoed, it is not merely a question of apology and dis- 
avowal and reparation. There is involved a broken pledge 
on the part of the German Government, a violation of 
plighted faith. Such a breach between two nations can- 
not be healed by mere expressions of regret or cold pay- 
ments of money. 

Nevertheless, if the evidence at the command of the 
United States Government is not sufficient to convince 
us beyond a reasonable doubt that the “Sussex” was tor- 
pedoed, it would be well to accept the German proposal, 
on one condition. Germany must give the most complete 
guarantees that, pending the report of the commission, 
she will give up her submarine warfare against mer- 
chant ships in its entirety. For in that warfare, as now 
admittedly caried on by the German navy, there are too 
many chances for mistakes and unfortunate accidents, 

If Germany is to go on torpedoing merchantmen at 
will, we must come to our own conclusion as to the 
facts in such a case as that of the “Sussex.” Under such 
conditions Germany could not come into court with clean 
hands. 

But the belief is irresistible that the German pro- 
posal is not made in good faith. It comes too late in the 
day. It bears too much the look of one more move to 
gain time and to postpone the day of reckoning.’ 

If our government becomes convinced that the “Sus- 
sex” was in fact sunk by a German torpedo, that day of 
reckoning should come swiftly. Diplomatic relations 
should be severed without parley. We cannot live on 
terms of friendly harmony with a people who make it 
impossible for us to trust their word. 


W AND LIFE 


has been the dawning realization that industry is a 
matter of public concern and that the condition of the 
great mass of mankind that works with the hands is of 
vital interest to the community and to all mankind. 

The trunk line of this invasion has been the public 
control of the hours of labor. The forces of progress in 
this country have now reached a crucial point in the ad- 
vance. If this point can be successfully assaulted, the 
way will be opened for a complete conquest, by the pow- 
ers of enlightenment, of the benighted kingdom of in- 
dustrial exploitation of the workers. 
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A case is now being argued before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the decision of which will deter- 
mine whether the next step is to be forward or back. 
It is to test the constitutionality of the Oregon Ten Hour 
Law. The phraseology of the law is so unusual and so 
significant that we quote its principal provisions: 

Section 1.—It is the public policy of the state of Oregon 
that no person shall be hired, nor permitted to work for 
wages, under +! conditions or terms, for longer hours or 
days of service than is consistent with his health and phys- 
ical well-being and ability to promote the general welfare 
by his increasing usefulness as a healthy and intelligent 
citizen. It is hereby declared that the working of any per- 
son more than ten hours in one day, in any mill, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment is injurious to the physical 
health and well-being of such person, and tends to prevent 
him from acquiring that degree of intelligence that is neces- 
sary to make him a useful and desirable citizen of the state. 

ection 2.—No person shall be employed in any mill, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment in this state more 
than ten hours in any one day. 

The constitutionality of the law is assailed under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
which provides that no state shall “deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property, without due process of law.” 
Its constitutionality is defended under the police power 
of the state. The liberty of contract guaranteed by the 
Constitution is subject to modification by reasonable 
regulations imposed by the Legislature on behalf of the 
general welfare. The only limit to such modification is 
that it shall be actually reasonable and not arbitrary. 

It is an interesting development in the judicial atti- 
tude that cases like the present, concerned with indus- 
trial conditions, have come more and more to be consid- 
ered as questions not of law but of fact. Is the legisla- 
tion in question as a matter of fact a reasonable exercize 
of the police power as applied to the conditions which 
actually exist in the industries involved? This is the 
question which the Court has to decide in any case like 
the one now before it. 

This has led to a new method of arguing such cases, 
invented by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, whose appointment to 
the Supreme Court still awaits confirmation. It consists 
in presenting a mass of evidence and authoritative opin- 
ion in support of the thesis that the conditions legis- 
lated against are actually detrimental and a danger to 
the public welfare. 

The law in the case needs no arguing: it is too well 
established by decisions of courts thruout the country 
and of the Supreme Court itself. It is only the facts that 
need to be determined. In a previous case—that of the 
California law establishing an eight hour day for women 
in certain industries, which the Supreme Court sustained 
just a year ago—the Court reasserted the principle that 
it is the function and the duty of the Legislature to de- 
termine the need, the expediency and the wisdom of the 
law as a protection of the public welfare, and that the 
function of the court is limited to the determination 
whether in view of the actual facts in each case the Leg- 
islature acted arbitrarily. 

In the present case the Attorney General of Oregon 
had retained the services of Mr. Brandeis for the prep- 
aration of the case on appeal. When Mr. Brandeis was 
appointed to the Supreme bench, he of course retired 
from the case, and Professor Felix Frankfurter, of the 
Harvard Law School, one of the most brilliant of the 
younger generation of American lawyers, was retained 
in his place. In the preparation of their brief these gen- 
tlemen have had the able and-expert assistance of Miss 





Josephine Goldmark, publication secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League. 

It has‘ long been accepted, not only by the courts but 
generally, that it is a legitimate function of govern- 
ment to protect by legislation the health of workers in 
dangerous trades. The contention of the brief is that all 
occupations are dangerous where the hours of work are 
too long. In all industries a permanent predisposition to 
disease and premature death exists in the common phe- 
nomena of fatigue and exhaustion. This is a danger 
common to all workers, even under good working condi- 
tions, and all manufacturing industries. Excessive hours 
of work produce over-fatigue and the results of over- 
fatigue are lessened efficiency, increased susceptibility 
to disease, particularly the so-called degenerative dis- 
eases of the heart, blood vessels and kidneys, weakening 
of the moral fiber, and general deterioration. 

Beside these general factors of danger to the work- 
ers, other dangers of environment are found to be com- 
mon to many trades. It was formerly supposed that 
injurious substances, such as mineral and vegetable 
dusts, fluff, gases, fumes and industrial poisons, were 
menaces to the health of the workers in only a few dan- 
gerous occupations. It is now known that one or another 
of these deleterious substances is to be found present in 
most of the important branches of manufacture. They 


‘constitute hazards not only in a few special trades, but 


almost universally. In addition to these specific dangers 
there are numerous general industrial hazards common 
to practically all manufacturing industries. They in- 
clude bad air, humidity, extremes of heat and cold, 
noise, bad lighting, vibration, and other similar condi- 
tions. Not all these injurious factors are ordinarily found 
in conjunction in every industry; but one or more of 
them is operative in nearly every manufacturing indus- 
try. Investigation has proved that these general incidents 
of factory life predispose to the more rapid onset of 
disease. They thus undermine the workers’ powers of 
resistance and constitute causes of premature deteriora- 
tion. 

The brief in the present case presents an impressive 
array of evidence, drawn from the experience of coun- 
tries all over the world, in support of the thesis which 
we have all too inadequately stated here. It marshals an 
array of facts that is overwhelming. 

The decision in this case will be awaited with the 
greatest eagerness by all those who realize the impor- 
tance to the welfare of the whole community of legisla- 
tive protection of the workers against unhealthful and 
oppressive conditions of labor. 








RECONSTITUTING THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE unwritten constitution of Great Britain has 

received a severe jolt. The Little Englanders were 
content, as they always have been, with an automatic 
and imperceptible evolution of political institutions 
“broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent.” 
But the people who live in the “British Isles” lying on 
the southern side of the world care nothing for prece- 
dents, and they share the American aversion to “taxa- 
tion without representation.” Three years before the 
war Sir Joseph Ward, then Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, shocked London by suggesting that the foreign 
policy of the empire ought no longer to be managed ex- 
clusively by a small group of Englishmen, but that the 
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self-governing dominions ought to have something to 
say about it. This unconventional proposal naturally ex- 
cited considerable amusement, but, out of regard for 
the feelings of the New Zealander, the English quietly 
ignored it. 

But such polite obliviousness will no longer suffice. 
Australia has sent two men to England who are accus- 
tomed to speaking their mind and who are doing it, ex- 
Premier Fisher and present Premier Hughes, both lead- 
ers of the Labor party. 

In 1911 Premier Fisher and his Minister of Defense, 
Senator Pearce, were called to London with the repre- 
sentatives from the other dominions in order that Pre- 
mier Asquith and Sir Edward Grey might explain to 
them the foreign policy of Great Britain and urge them 
to more active measures in preparation for the coming 
conflict. Mr. Fisher was deeply imprest, and when he 
went back used all his influence with the party and the 
people to put thru measures for a greater army and 
navy. As soon as he came into power again, in Septem- 
ber, 1914, he declared in favor of “standing with the 
empire to the last man and the last penny,” and he has 
kept his word. 

But while he has thus pledged the support of Aus- 
tralia to the Mother Country, he has at the same time 
insisted that the dominions ought to have something to 
say about the foreign policy which they are asked to 
support, and about the terms of peace at the end of the 
war. But his request early in 1915 that an Imperial Con- 
ference be called to consider such questions was curtly 
declined by the British Government, which still adhered 
to its old policy of refusing the colonies any share in 
governing the empire of which they are members. 

Now Mr. Fisher has come back to England as High 
Commissioner of the Australian Commonwealth. Almost 
as soon as he landed he called attention to the curious 
circumstance that, if he had remained a poor miner in 
Scotland, where he was born, he would have had some 
influence over questions of imperial policy, because he 
could have heckled his representative in Parliament and 
voted for or against him on that ground. But, he says: 

I went to Australia. I have been Prime Minister. But all 


the time I have had no say whatever about Imperial policy 
—no say whatever. 


Now, that can’t go on. There must be some change. 

So, too, Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, has declared that “never again” will Canada take 
part in a British war unless she has something to say 
about its causes and results. 

But Premier Hughes has gone further. Hearing that 
a conference of the Allies was to be held in Paris 
the last of April to consider the advisability of a cus- 
toms union and other measures by which German trade 
could be kept down after the war, the Australian Pre- 
mier coolly asked to be admitted to the conference. This 
suggestion was, as we might suppose, received with 
pained surprize. It was politely pointed out to him that 
Australia was not one of the Allied Powers and that it 
would be manifestly improper to admit the Premier of 
Australia and not the Premier of Canada, who, it ap- 
pears, did not want to be included. But Mr. Hughes per- 
sisted and he carried his point. He will attend the con- 
ference on commercial strategy, and it would be inter- 
esting to know—tho we are not likely to—what he will 
say. At any rate, we know that he will not be likely to 
say the same things about tariffs, labor, defense and the 


like as would be said for him by Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey. 

It seems quite possible that when President Lowell 
gets out a new edition of his great work on “The Gov- 
ernment of England” he will begin a new chapter with 
Mr. Hughes’s arrival at Paris. 








THE DIABOLICAL JAPANESE 


F course, you have heard of the 100,000 trained 

Japanese soldiers now in the United States dis- 
guised as farmers, artizans, students and domestic serv- 
ants, going about seeking whom they may devour and 
prepared at a given signal to unite and seize the United 
States. Well, the statistics of the Japanese in the coun- 
try for 1914 are now available, and the most alarm- 
ing prophecies are confirmed. It seems that there 
were 99,321 Japanese scattered thruout the country in 
1914, of whom 70,303 were men, 14,876 women, and 
14,142 children. Of these 70,303 mature men about four- 
teen per cent were born in the United States and there- 
fore have not served in the Japanese army. Moreover, 
the men are decreasing in numbers steadily, to say noth- 
ing of getting older and past military age all the time. 
In 1906 eighty-eight per cent of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia were men; in 1914 only sixty-six per cent. Since 
1908, when the Japanese population was at its maxi- 
mum, over 10,000 more Japanese have left our shores 
than have come here. Thus the Japanese menace proves 
more horrendous as each new fact is unfolded. We can 
well applaud the brave Chamber of Commerce of Los 
Angeles which has just memorialized Congress for a 
“national rural reserve” of 5,000,000, and a permanent 
force stationed on the Pacific slope of 500,000 troops 


“fully equipped and officered” and “ready for instant 
military service.” 


COLLECTIVE VS. COMPETITIVE ARMAMENTS 
ATIONAL preparedness is a necessary evil. It is 
necessary because the world is politically unorgan- 

ized and each nation is the sole custodian of its own se- 

curity. It is an evil, because it is costly, wasteful, sub- 
versive of the golden rule, and is apt to result in the 
very resort to force it is intended to prevent. 

As long as each nation lives under the delusion that 
it can protect itself against all, as long as it believes in 
the mathematically impossible policy of having a greater 
force than any other nation, the United States has got to 
“play the game” with the rest. 

The system is analogous to cut-throat competition in 
railroads. If one road selfishly lowers rates, thinking 
thereby to get the other’s business, the competitor must 
follow suit whether he wants to or not. As a result, both 
roads are worse off than before. So if one nation thinks 
to gain advantage over a neighbor by greater prepared- 
ness, the other must prepare likewise or risk being 
conquered. 

This is why The Independent is for preparedness, and 
yet deplores preparedness. If we stand for preparedness 
—moderate and unhysterical tho it be—we do so only 
as a stop-gap until the whole competitive system of 
armaments is abolished. This, we admit, is no small 
task. But there can be no doubt but that once the world 
has sense enough to substitute the collective system of 
armaments under a League to Enforce Peace for the 
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competitive system of armaments, under which the 
world now so grievously suffers, we shall have devised a 
scientific formula for changing the colossal rival arma- 
ments of the world into a true international police, and 
that will mean their inevitable reduction. For if a recal- 
citrant nation cannot hope to create a large enough force 
“to lick all creation,” and if a law-abiding nation can be 
certain to be backed up in its just actions by an over- 
whelming world force, there will be no incentive to in- 
crease armaments and every incentive to decrease them. 

Let the United States, then, proclaim to the world 
that it is ready to join with other nations in a League 
to Enforce Peace. In the meantime, let us heed the les- 
sons taught by the present war and put our military 
house in order. 

National preparedness is a necessary evil. Interna- 
tional preparedness is a necessary good. 








UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 


F there be a Professors’ Almanac like to the old 

Farmers’ Almanac, it would have strung down the 
April page: “About—this—time—look—out—for— 
squalls.” For every spring we hear complaints about 
the tyranny of university authorities and attempted in- 
terference with free speech. Last year the chief storm 
centers were Pennsylvania, Utah, Dartmouth, Colorado, 
Lafayette and Minnesota. This year trouble is reported 
from about as many more places, and the season is young. 
For instance, the German-American Alliance of Cincin- 
nati demands the suppression of President Dabney be- 
cause he “attempts to foist his dangerous notions, per- 
sonal fallacies and national antipathies upon the com- 
munity and to turn the tide of opinion to his own 
liking.” The chief ground of complaint seems to be the 
publication of a private letter which the president of 
Cincinnati University wrote to a kinsman of his wife’s, 
Congressman Cantrill, urging him to support President 
Wilson on the question of warning passengers against 
armed liners. Evidently if a public man in Cincinnati 
has any private opinions that are not pro-German he 
had better beware how he puts them on paper. 

We may match the sample of German intolerance by 
a piece of British intolerance from the other side of the 
ocean. The Rev. Dr. Edward Lyttelton, the honored head- 
master of Eton College, has been compelled to resign 
because, as the dispatch naively states, he exprest the 
opinion “that it was the duty of Great Britain to ex- 
tend the principles of Christian charity to Germany.” 

From Oregon we hear that J. Willis Jefferies has been 
dismissed from the Franklin High School of Portland 
because he preferred The Independent and other period- 
icals to the grammar and rhetoric books in the teaching 
of English. There are, we have good reason to believe, 
several thousand teachers in the United States who are 
guilty of the same crime, but we will never tell on them. 
* The most serious affair, however, is an insurrection 
in Bryn Mawr against the rule of President M. Carey 
Thomas, who is accused of autocratic and dictatorial 
methods by many of the faculty, alumnz and students. 
This outbreak is no surprize, for the trouble has been 
brewing for many years, and now that it has become 
public it will probably result in a reorganization of the 
institution on a more satisfactory basis. 

That has been the result in the neighboring Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The dismissal of Professor Scott 


Nearing, which we discussed on July 5 of last year in 
the editorial on “The Rights of Professors and Stu- 
dents,” aroused such indignation among the alumni and 
public that the university trustees amended the statutes 
so as to provide for consultation with representatives of 
the faculty before a professor is removed. This is a 
great step in advance and will do much to unify the 
university and to restore confidence in its management. 

It is not safe to assume, as the public is apt to do 
whenever a professor is removed, that the administra- 
tion is altogether to blame. Such cases are never so sim- 
ple as they seem to outsiders, but are always compli- 
cated by personal factors and conflicting educational 
ideals. The university authorities should scrupulously 
avoid all forms of interference with freedom of speech, 
but, on the other hand, the teacher should remember 
that he also is under obligation to the institution as to 
the way in which he exercizes that freedom. The best 
statement we have seen of this reciprocal obligation is 
contained in the report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, vulgarly known as the 
“Professors’ Trade Union”: 

The claim to freedom of teaching is made in the inter- 
est of the integrity and of the progress of scientific ag og & 
it is, therefore, only those who carry on their work in the 
temper of the scientific inquirer who may justly assert this 
claim. The liberty of the scholar within the university to 
set forth his conclusions, be they what they may, is condi- 
tioned by their being conclusions gained by a scholar’s 
method and held in a scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they 
must be the fruits of competent and patient and sincere 
inquiry, and they should be set forth with dignity, courtesy, 
and temperateness of language. The university teacher, in 
giving instruction upon controversial matters, while he is 
under no obligation to hide his own opinion under a moun- 
tain of equivocal verbiage, should, if he is fit for his posi- 
tion, be a person of a fair and judicial mind; he should, in 
dealing with such subjects, set forth justly, without sup- 
pression or innuendo, the divergent opinions of other inves- 
tigators; he should cause his students to become familiar 
with the best published expressions of the great historic 
types of doctrine upon the questions at issue; and he should, 
above all, remember that his business is not to provide his 
students with ready-made conclusions, but to train them to 


think for themselves, and to neat them access to those 
materials which they need if they are to think intelligently. 


If all professors would live up to the ideal thus formu- 
lated by their representatives there would be fewer 
cases of tyrannical action on the part of university au- 
thorities, and when such a case did occur public opinion 
would be unanimous in condemning it. 








SHAKESPEARE HARD AT IT 


HE other day Ellen Terry helped the Lord Mayor 

of London to pack—with due pomp and ceremony— 
a consignment of Shakespeare tercentenary badges to 
be sent to Canada. 

These 750,000 buttons for Canadian buttonholes would 
seem to indicate an admirable loyalty on the part of this 
active youngster of a nation to the memory of an old- 
country poet. It is not literature, however, but philan- 
thropy that is at the bottom of the nation-wide decora- 
tion. The Shakespeare buttons are to be sold for the 
benefit of the British Red Cross, Belgian Relief, and the 
League of Mercy. 

So for a small investment one can honor Shakespeare, 
comfort a wounded Tommy Atkins, and feed a Belgian 
baby, all at one stroke. It is a bargain tag-day. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. But can one say 
as much for the memory of Shakespeare? 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















General Carranza 
Carranza Wants ha; addrest a note to 
Us to Withdraw the American Gov- 
ernment formally protesting against 
the continuance of American troops in 
Mexico in pursuit of Villa. The de facto 
President of Mexico declares that the 
expedition into Mexico was undertaken 
under a misapprehension by the Ameri- 
can Government of the position of the 
Mexican Government as set forth in 
General Carranza’s note of March 10. 
He admits that the action in dispatch- 
ing the troops in pursuit of Villa was 
taken in good faith; but asserts that he 
had no intention of agreeing to such an 
act in the present case. 

The purpose of the original Mexican 
note was, Carranza now says, to submit 
a proposal for an agreement under 
which American or Mexican troops, as 
the case might be, could cross the 
boundary line in pursuit of bandits if 
“unfortunately, there should be repeat- 
ed along the border acts like those com- 
mitted in Columbus.” The note of last 
week further declared that the Mexican 
Government had judged from the first 
that the Columbus incident, because 
some time had passed since it had oc- 
curred, could not be considered an oc- 
casion for the sending of troops into 
Mexico. Since the subsequent attempts 
to frame a formal agreement or pro- 
tocol regulating the reciprocal passage 
of troops across the border had proved 
unsuccessful, the Mexican Government 
now asserts that it “judges it con- 
venient to suspend for the present all 
discussion or negotiations in this par- 
ticular or founded on the circumstance 
that the expedition sent by the United 
States Government to pursue Villa is 
without foundation in virtue of the 
non-existence of a previous agreement, 
formal and definite.” The delivery of 
the note to Secretary Lansing was re- 
garded by General Carranza as “end- 
ing negotiations for a reciprocal pass- 
ing of troops and asking for disoccupa- 
tion of the territory occupied by Amer- 
ican troops in view of Villa’s party 
having been destroyed.” 


Subsequent to the re- 
ceipt of the Carranza 
note, the State De- 
partment made public all the previous 
correspondence between the two gov- 
ernments looking toward the making of 
a formal agreement. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment, in its proposals, suggested 
severe limitations in several particulars 
to the sending of any punitive expedi- 
tion. The expedition must not exceed 
1000 men; it must be composed only of 
cavalry, with no infantry or artillery. 
The cavalry, however, might be accom- 
panied by machine guns. The pursuit 
must not be carried further than forty 
miles across the boundary line, and 
must be discontinued and the troops 
withdrawn within five days, “except in 
unusua: eases.” 


The Protocol 
Negotiations 


The pursuing forces are not to cross 
the line within six miles of any town 
on the border, or to occupy any city or 
town in the country they have entered. 
It was further proposed that clashes 
between troops of the two governments 
“thru errors or indiscretions of com- 
manders” should not be considered suf- 
ficient to hold the government of the 
offenders responsible; nor could at- 
tacks upon the pursuing forces by the 
inhabitants operate to impose responsi- 
bility upon their government. 

To these proposals the American 

















Starrett in New York Tribune 
“I GOT IT!” 
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Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


STRICT NEUTRALITY 
Never mind, Carranza has not given the Villistas 
permission to use the railways, either 


State Department returned counter 
proposals, disposing of most of the 
limitations suggested with the excep- 
tion of those relating to the point on 
the border where the line should be 
crost, the occupation of towns, and the 
length of time the forces should re- 
main within the entered country. The 
length of time under this last provision 
was proposed to be lengthened to fif- 
teen days, subject to a special agree- 
ment for its extension. A request was 
added to the American reply for the 
consideration of the Columbus case as 
falling outside the limits of the proto- 
col and therefore not subject to the 
limitations contained in the proposed 
agreement. 

To these counter proposals General 
Carranza declined to agree and the 
negotiations therefore came to an end. 


Meanwhile the troops 
The Needle and of General ~Asera 
were pushing on 
along the supposed trail of Villa. More 
than 400 miles over the boundary line 
they were well beyond easy communi- 
cation with their base at the border, 
nd their movements were taking place 
behind a dense haze of remoteness, ac- 
centuated doubtless by the rigorous 
censorship. Thru this mist came last 
week the story that Villa had died and 
been buried in a lonely grave in the 
mountains. According to the tale, the 
body was exhumed and started on its 
way to Chihuahua for definite identifi- 
cation. 

A report by Robert Dunn, special 
correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une, gives an interesting picture of the 
chase as it has now developed: 


Haystack Hunt 


With the prospects for the capture of 
Villa apparentiy no better than they have 
been since the battle at Guerrero, the cam- 
paign has entered into still another new 
phase—a process of minute search and 
elimination. Ivery adobe, every clump of 
tangled undergrowth that may afford a 
refuge, is examined in quest of Villa and 
his generals. 

Dramatic night sleuthing and dangerous 
day combing of arroyos, mesas and canyons 
have marked the work of our column. 
Much of the night the men are in the sad- 
dle, tumbling into well-earned slumber with 
the advent of broad day. and buckling again 
to their work before the afternoon sun has 
permitted the first faint touches of the even- 
ing chill to steal upon them. P 

Recently three villages were surrounded 
and searched in the dead of the night, for 
here we are hot on the trail of Pablo Lopez, 
and perhaps of Villa himself. In one of 
these villages our native scout, formerly 
a Diaz colonel, reported Lopez in hiding. 
He had been to visit his parents there the 
night before, our scout had learned, and it 
was expected he would return again from 
his hiding place in the hills—a cave, lo- 
cated the villagers knew not where. 

At dusk the village in which Lopez's par- 
ents live (I am not permitted to write 
names of places or positions) was surround- 
ed. When the place had grown silent, cav- 
alrymen clattered from door to door, arous- 
ing the sleepily protesting inhabitants, 
searching every hovel, pokin,, even into 
ovens and straw piles. Lopez, warned, 
doubtless slept on in his cave bed, and 
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Cesare in New York Sun 


GERMAN SUBMARINE COMMANDER'S 
ACCURATE CONCEPTION OF BOAT HE 
BLEW UP 


morning again found our men, irritable and 
tired, ready for camp and rest. 

. We were again in the saddle at 
dusk, halting a brief spell beyond the ranch 
and dismounting. In the light of the 
half moon the whole world seemed im- 
mersed in a single coloring of silver gray. 
For a silent hour we rode along, listening 
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WHERE THE VILLA CHASE HALTED 
The heavy black line indicates the route of the 
punitive expedition in its hunt for the bandit. 

t Parral a detachment of the Thirteenth Cav- 
alry was attacked by a mob and then by a regu- 
lar force of Carranza troops. It retreated eight 
miles to the northeast, and the Americans were 
north and west of the city when The Inde- 
pendent went to press. It was at Cusihuirachic 

that Villa is said to have died 


Kirby in New York World 
FROM ALL SIDES 


now and then for sounds from the other 
commands. 

Suddenly we came in view of a bright 
fire gleaming on a hilltop, supposedly a 
Villista signal, while below it lay the vil- 
lage, a light gleaming here and there among 
the adobes. As we reached the village we 
found the other details already in the town. 
The house to house search revealed nothing 
new except the quaint lie that the signal 
fire on the hill was that of a lone sentry 
guarding a Villista cache of treasure. 

Finally the command withdrew, only to 
take up a ten-mile trot across country to 
another village, where the same scene was 
reénacted, with the same empty return. 


A significant incident, 
The Parral which may have impor- 

Fight tant, perhaps serious, re- 
sults, occurred on the twelfth, at the 
mining town of Parral. Major Tomp- 
kins with two troops of the Thirteenth 
Cavalry entered Parral, with the cor- 
dial acquiescence of the Mexican com- 
mander. They were cordially received 
by the high civic and military officials. 
General Pershing, in his report, de- 
scribes what then happened: 

“In the outskirts of the town groups 
of native troops and civilians, follow- 
ing, jeered, threw stones and fired on 
column. Major Tompkins took definite 
position north of railroad that was soon 
flanked by native troops and forced to 
retire further. About three hundred 
Carranza troops joined in pursuit, and 
Major Tompkins continued to withdraw 
to avoid further complications until he 
reached Santa Cruz, eight miles from 
Parral. Fighting ceased about fifteen 
miles from town. Major Frank Tomp- 
kins deserves great praise for his for- 
bearance. General Lozano attempted to 
control his men when he first began, 
but failed. Colonel Brown, with Major 
Charles Young, and a squadron of the 
Tenth Cavalry, was eight miles away 
when notified, and joined Major Frank 
Tompkins, 7 p. m. (Sentence deleted 
at this point.) Reported privately forty 
Mexicans killed, all soldiers, including 
one major. One civilian wounded. 
Americans killed, two; wounded, six; 
missing, one. Major Tompkins slightly 
wounded in foot (?) by spent bullet.” 

This attack upon American forces by 
Carranzista troops naturally raises the 
question whether the activities of the 


Starrett in New York Tribune 
JOB: “THERE, YOU WEAR IT!” 


American forces in Mexico are long to 
be free from obstruction and active de- 
fiance by the people in general. It also 
suggests the possibility that not all of 
the Carranzista officers and troops are 
coéperating in good faith with the 
American expedition. 

It was announced officially last week 
that 12,000 soldiers were already in 
Mexico, and 18,000 engaged in guard 
duty on the border. This leaves, ac- 
cording to the War Department’s an- 
nouncement, only 4000 regular troops 
in all the United States. 

It becomes obvious that if larger 
forces become necessary for the com- 
pletion of our task in Mexico, the mili- 
tia of the several states must be called 
upon or the enlistment of a volunteer 
army resorted to. 


Mr. Roosevelt con- 
Not the Body, but tinues to set forth 


the Soul the articles of his 
political creed with vigor and direct- 
ness. In so doing he disagrees with cer- 
tain leaders of the Republican party as 
to the principal issue on which the 
campaign against the Administration 
must be waged. Last week Senator 
Harding, of Ohio, who has been selected 
to act as temporary chairman of the 
Republican National Convention, de- 
clared that the tariff was the para- 
mount issue. In commenting on this 
point of view, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


From time to time it has recently been 
announced that the fight against Mr. Wil- 
son is to be waged only, or almost only, 
on the tariff. Such an appeal would be an 
appeal to the belly and not to the soul of 
the American nation. By all means provide 
the things of the body, but only on condi- 
tion that we treat the body as the servant 
of the soul. 

I believe heartily in a protective tariff. 
Unless we return to a protective tariff, 
preferably administered thru a commis- 
sion of experts, we shall face widespread 
economic disaster at the end of this war. 

But this is not the great issue on which 
the fight is to be made if the highest serv- 
ice is to be rendered the American people. 
The issue is that the American people must 
find its own soul. National honor is a 
spiritual thing that cannot be haggled over 
in terms of dollars. We must stand not 
only for America first, but for America first 
and last and all the time, and without any 
second. 
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Weed ii in Philadelphia Public Ledger 
A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS 


Our loyalty must be to the whole United 
States. The East must stand for the safe- 
guarding of the Pacific Coast against every 
foe. The West must stand for the safe- 
guarding of the Atlantic Coast against 
every foe. East and West and North and 
South alike must hold the life of every man 
and the honor of every woman on the most 
remote ranch on the Mexican border as a 
sacred trust to be guaranteed by the might 
of our united nation. 

We can be true to mankind at large only 
if we are true to ourselves. If we are false 
to ourselves we shall be false to every one 
else. We have a lofty ideal to serve, a great 
mission to accomplish for the cause of free- 
dom and of genuine democracy and of jus- 
tice and fair dealing thruout the world. 

f we are weak and slothful and ab- 
sorbed in mere money getting and vapid ex- 
citement we can neither serve these causes 
nor any others. We must stand for na- 
tional conscience, for national discipline 
and for preparedness—military, social and 
industrial—in order to help the soul of this 
nation. 

We stand for peace, but only for the 
peace that comes as a right to the just man 
armed, and not for the peace which the 
coward purchases by abject submission to 
wrong. The peace of cowardice leads in 
the end to war, after a record of shame. 


Mr. Roosevelt sees but one issue and 


states that issue over and over again 
with characteristic forcefulness. 


. The German note 
Germany Appeals of April 10 reports 

to The Hague an investigation by 
the Admiralty of the recent cases of 
submarine attacks. In regard to the 
British steamers “Berwindvale,” “Eng- 
lishman” and “Eagle Point,” it is 
claimed that these were given fair 
warning and ample time for the crews 
to take to boats. In regard to the 
French steamer “Sussex” the com- 
mander of the submarine reports that 
he sank a vessel at about that time and 
place, but he believed it to be a British 
mine-layer and his sketch of it does not 
correspond exactly with the picture of 
the “Sussex” as published in the Lon- 
don illustrated papers. The German 
note concludes: 

No other attack whatever by German 
submarines occurred at the time in ques- 
tion for the “Sussex” upon the route be- 
tween Folkstone and Dieppe. The Ger- 
man Government must therefore assume 
that the injury to the “Sussex” is attribut- 
able to another cause than an attack by a 
German submarine. 


Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
WAR PAINT 


For an explanation of the case the fact 
may perhaps be serviceable that no less 
than twenty-six English mines were ex- 
ploded by shots by German naval forces 
in the channel on the 1st and 2d of April 
alone. The entire sea in that vicinity is, in 
fact, endangered by floating mines and by 
torpedoes that have not sunk, Off the Eng- 
lish coast it is further endangered in an 
increasing degree thru German mines 
which have been laid against enemy naval 
forces. 

Should the American Government have 
at its disposal further material for a con- 
clusion upon the case of the “Sussex,” the 
German. Government would ask that it be 
communicated, in order to subject this ma- 
terial also to an investigation. 

In the event that differences of opinion 
should develop hereby between the two 
governments, the German Government now 
declares itself ready to have the facts of the 
case established thru mixed commissions 
of investigation, in accordance with the 
third title of The Hague agreement for the 
peaceful settlement of international con- 
flicts, November 18, 1907. 


A German Ship Plot aoe > the 
Discovered New York po- 


lice force a splendid beginning has been 
made at uncovering the activities of a 
group of German sympathizers in this 
country who have been engaged in put- 
ting inflammable bombs into the car- 
goes of ships sailing for ports of the 
allied powers. Last week eight arrests 
were made, seven of them of men con- 
nected with the Hamburg-American 
Line, the eighth of a man connected 
with a German chemical firm in Ho- 
boken. 

The prisoners are Captain Otto Wol- 
pert, commander of the “Friedrich der 
Grosse,” of the Hamburg-American 
Line; Captain Enno Bode, pier super- 
intendent for the Atlas Line, a subsidi- 
ary company of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can; Captain Charles Von Kleist, su- 
perintendent of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural and Chemical Company, and 
Ernest Becker, Carl Schmidt, Frederick 
Praidel, Wilhelm Paradies and Fred- 
erick Garbade, all connected with the 
engineering staff of the “Friedrich der 
Grosse.” 

The story as told by the police is that 
the bombs were made on board the 
steamer and sent to the chemical com- 
pany’s works to be filled. The bombs 








Kirby in New York World 
THE WELL’S GOING DRY 


were then turned over to German offi- 
cers to be secreted in the cargoes of 
allied merchant ships, and to be shipped 
to other ports for similar purposes. 
The bombs were steel tubes about six 
inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. Into the top of the 
tube was screwed an aluminum tube, 
shaped like a rocket. This inner tube 
was filled with a liquid chemical which 




















© Underwood & Underwood 


SCOUTING IN MEXICO - 


Lieut. Gorrell and Lieut. Dargue scouting some- 
where south of field headquarters: at Casas 
Grandes, Mexico. The aviators have not yet been 
able to locate their quarry, but they are con- 
stantly in service both as couriers and in recon- 
noitering over country that makes flying, espe- 
cially in these antiquated low-power machines, 
exceedingly perilous. Eight new machines are 
expected in a fortnight 
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WHAT ARE THEY MARCHING INTO? 


The Thirteenth Cavalry, with their backs to the United States and their faces toward Mexico City. The clashes between. Mexicans and America. 
soldiers at Parral suggest ugly possibilities in the path of the punitive expedition 


would eat its way thru the wall of the 
tube in a certain calculated time, de- 
pending upon the thickness of the 
aluminum shell. When this liquid had 
penetrated the shell it came into con- 
tact with another chemical substance in 
the main tube, generating such extreme 
heat as to burst and destroy the outer 
steel tube and set fire to anything sur- 
rounding it. 

The first hint of the plot was ob- 
tained when the steamer “Kirk Oswald” 
was being unloaded at Marseilles on 
June 8 last. A bag of sugar broke 
open and nine metal objects rolled out. 
An investigation by the French police 
showed that these objects were fire 
bombs. One of them was subsequently 
sent to the American State Department 
and turned over to the New York po- 
lice. From this single clue *he city’s de- 
tectives, after ten months of work, built 
up the ease against the men who have 
now been arrested. 

It is reported that two, at least, of 
the prisoners have already confest their 
share in the manufacture of the bombs. 
It is believed that evidence will be 
forthcoming connecting Captain von 
Papen, the recalled German Military 
Attaché, and Captain Boy-Ed, the re- 
called German Naval Attaché, with the 
plots; and that other Germans of 
prominence, still in this country, will 
also be implicated in responsibility for 
them, 


According to a 
statement given 
out by Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge the total losses to 
merchant shipping from the beginning 
of the war to March 23 amount to 980 
vessels all told. The British losses 
amount to six per cent of their total 
tonnage, the French to seven, the Rus- 
sian to five and the Italian to four and 
a half per cent of their total tonnage. 
On the other hand, ship building in 
Great Britain has been so rapid that 
British shipping has gained 344,000 
tons since the war began. The distribu- 
tion of losses is as follows: 


Losses to 
Merchant Shipping 


Losses to Belligerents* 


Steamers 


Nationality. Number. Tonnage. 
0 eee 379 1,320,000 
Ee ae 41 140,000 
7 OE eer 10 30,000 
DE Stctnaneeede 27 42,000 
fk baie atale wed 21 70,000 
GD Acuna tiaeaces 3 19,000 

OUR  séesnvsnnee 481 1,621,000 
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Sailing Vessels 





Nationality. Number. Tonnage. 
DE sisveesnswnes 31 19,000 
TE hice new ened 12 18,000 
en errr 8 7,000 
DE éxeeeexeucans 6 3,000 

MEE. tceedowenax 57 47,000 


Trawlers: British, 237; 
gian, 2. 


French, 7; Bel- 


Losses to Neutrals 


Nteamers 


Nationality. Number. Tonnage. 
OS errr eee DO 96,000 
Oe 18 33,000 
7 ee ar 22 74,000 
eee 3 42,000 
United States ....... 6 16,000 
CD: cc ceh ech meecde 11 22,000 
EE Sarena ake at 4 9,000 
rrr rr 1 750 
PS. -cxcasavewoaws 1 25 

TED cance cncnees 146 293,375 

Sailing Vessels 
OPE rr re 22 20,000 
ES er 10 1,600 
PE ccsvedsnsneee 7 2,000 
OE rrr rrr 2 225 
United States ....... 1 176 

ME. acperwnsnuns 42 24,001 


Trawlers: Denmark, 1; Holland, 7. 

The efforts of 
the government 
to raise the 
army to four million are meeting with 
increasing difficulty. There were 1,400,- 
000 more men needed at the beginning 
of the year, and it was hoped that they 
might be obtained by Lord Derby’s 


Recruiting the British 
Army 








THE GREAT WAR 

April 10—Germany expresses williag- 
ness to refer “Sussex” case to The 
Hague. British take crater at St. 
Eloi. 

April 11—80,000 Germans attack 
Avocourt front at Verdun. Ten ves- 
sels, three of them neutrals, sunk. 

April 12—Rumania signs commercial 
agreement with Germany. British 
repulsed by Turks on the Tigris. 

April 13—Fighting continues on Dead 
Man’s Hill. British Government 
agrees to pay American packers 
$15,000,000 for meat cargoes seized. 

April 14—Austrians take Italian posi- 
tion near Gérz. Russians advance a 
hundred miles west of Erzerum. 

April 15—Russians attacking German 
lines at Dvinsk. British aeroplanes 
drop bombs on Constantinople. 

April 16—French . attack south of 
Douaumont. Russians defeat Turks 
at Bitlis, Armenia. 




















scheme of personal solicitation of every 
eligible man. But this did not bring out 
enough volunteers, so the government 
has begun to apply the draft to the 
unmarried men over eighteen. On April 
7 all the married men who have regis- 
tered as volunteers were ordered to 
report at the recruiting offices. As three 
months is regarded as the minimum 
period of training before sending men 
to the front, it will be hard to get the 
field forces up to full strength in time 
for a vigorous offensive before fall. 

On account of the dissatisfaction of 
the married men at being called out so 
soon the government is making every 
effort to reduce the number of men who 
are ineligible for enlistment by reason 
of being needed in the manufacture of 
munitions and other essential indus- 
tries. This has been done chiefly by the 
greater employment of women. In com- 
mercial, clerical and transport work 
275,000 women have found employment 
and 14,000 in farm work, thus releasing 
about as many men for military duty. 

The conviction is spreading that it 
will soon be necessary to resort to uni- 
versal conscription, and it is argued 
that this would be much more fair and 
equable than the present semi-volunteer 
system which places a premium upon 
dishonesty and cowardice. A faction of 
both the Unionist and the Liberal 
parties favor conscription and the Cabi- 
net is similarly divided. Lloyd-George, 
the Minister of Munitions, is said to 
favor it, but Mr. Asquith has declared 
that conscription shall never be adopted 
so long as he is Prime Minister. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that the present 
coalition ministry may be reorganized 
before very long. 

No attempt has been made to extend 
any of these measures to Ireland, where 
there is heated and organized opposi- 
tion even to volunteer recruiting. John 
Redmond, T. P. O’Connor and most of 
the Nationalist leaders favor recruit- 
ing, but the radical faction known as 
the Sinn Fein is bitterly anti-English. 
There are a dozen newspapers openly 
denouncing the enlistment of Irish in 
the British army and the efforts of the 
government to suppress them have 
been ineffectual 


One of the important 
events of the week is the 
announcement from Bucha- 
rest that Rumania has concluded a com- 
mercial agreement with Germany, ac- 
cording to which each country is free to 
export to the other all goods for home 


Rumania’s 
Attitude 
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consumption. This means _ primarily 
that Germany can get the surplus of 
grain crop from Rumania, which 
amounts to more than 100,000,000 
-bushels. With the Bulgarian, Rumanian 
and Turkish grain fields to draw upon, 
it would seem that Germany is relieved 
of any danger of being starved out by 
the British blockade. 

The probable action of Rumania has 
been a puzzle from the start. The Ru- 
manians, claiming, as their name im- 
plies, to belong to the Latin race, were 
by blood and culture in sympathy with 
the French rather than the Germans 
and their national ambition was to take 
from Hungary the territory on the 
other side of the Transylvanian Alps 
inhabited by their own people. In the 
first winter of the war, when the Rus- 
sians had occupied Galicia and Buko- 
vina and seemed about to invade Hun- 
gary, Rumania was expected to enter 
the war. Indeed it has been asserted 
that a treaty to that effect had been 
signed and sealed. 

But then the tide turned. The Rus- 
sians were swept out of Austrian terri- 
tory. The British, who, it was said, had 
an option on the Rumanian wheat, 
failed to open the Dardanelles, so Ru- 
mania could get no market except the 
Central Powers, for Russia, her neigh- 
bor on the east, is also an exporter of 
grain. 

It looks as if Rumania had watched 
to see how the spring campaign opened 
before deciding which side to take, and 
now, finding that the Russians were not 
accomplishing anything and that the 
Germans were vigorously taking the 
offensive at Verdun, had made up her 
mind that the Allies stood little chance 
of winning. The diplomacy of the 
Allies in the Balkans has been exceed- 
ingly unfortunate. At the start Ru- 
mania and Greece were decidedly pro- 
Ally and almost pledged to enter the 
war on that side, while Bulgaria was 
on the fence. Now Bulgaria is actively 
hostile, Rumania is feeding the enemy 
and Greece is sullenly submitting to 
the occupation of her territory by the 
Allied forces. Serbia and Montenegro 
are wiped out and Albania is practical- 
ly lost to the Allies. Of the five Balkan 
states the Allies have not got one to 
show for the money they have expend- 
ed and the armies they have sent to 
Gallipoli and Salonica. 


The revolt against the 
rule of Yuan Shih-kai 
continues to spread and 
his renouncement of his intention to 
assume the throne has not allayed it. 
Nine out of the eighteen provinces of 
China have now declared their inde- 
pendence or are under the control of 
the revolutionists. 

The revolt originated last December 
in Yun-nan, the most distant of all the 
provinces from Peking. Thence it 
spread to Si-chuan (Sze-chuen), the 
next province on the north, and grad- 
ually advanced eastward until it 
reached the coast, thus pursuing much 
the same course as the revolution of 
1911 which overthrew the Manchu 
dynasty and the unsuccessful rebellion 


The Chinese 
Revolution 


of 1913 against Yuan Shih-kai. Canton, 
the chief port of southern China, has 
declared its sympathy with the move- 
ment. In some cases the governors of 
provinces and cities have spontaneously 
renounced their allegiance to the Pek- 
ing government and thousands of gov- 
ernment troops have joined the repub- 
lican army. The five warships at Canton 
also have gone over to the revolution- 
ists. From Peking have come frequent 
reports of battles in which the rebels 
were crushed, but apparently there has 
not been much real fighting. 

The leaders of the insurrection as- 
sured the American Minister, Paul S. 
Reinsch, that they would protect the 
lives and property of foreigners in the 
territory they took over, and so far 
there have been no complaints by the 
missionaries and foreign residents. 

The national assembly of 1912 elect- 
ed Yuan Shih-kai President for five 
years, but last September it was an- 
nounced that the office was to be made 
permanent and hereditary. At New 
Year’s, Yuan Shih-kai became Emperor 
and the coronation was to follow as 
soon as a propitious date was deter- 
mined and the necessary preparations 
made. Later—as the insurrection 
spread—it was announced that the 
coronation was postponed, and recently 


Yuan Shih-kai resumed the title of 
President and acknowledged that he 
had misinterpreted the will of the peo- 
ple. But the republicans of the south, 
who have always been suspicious of 
him, have now altogether lost confi- 
dence in him and his latest change of 
position fails to conciliate them. 

Two contradictory theories as to the 
origin of the rebellion are current 
among the supporters of the imperial 
régime, some laying it to Japanese and 
others to German intrigue. The repub- 
licans, however, indignantly deny that 
they are under any outside influence. 
For the German theory there is no ap- 
parent evidence. On the contrary, Yuan 
Shih-kai is supposed to have the sup- 
port of Germany. But Japan is at least 
disposed to sympathize with the revolu- 
tionary party. The Japanese Govern- 
ment opposed Yuan’s plan of becom- 
ing Emperor and tried to get the other 
Powers to unite in thwarting it. The 
attempted revolution of 1913 received 
the support of the Japanese interests 
in the Yang-tse valley and when it 
failed the leader of it, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
sought refuge in Japan, from which he 
appears to be directing this new rising. 
The Chinese in the United States, espe- 
cially the students, are actively sup- 
porting the revolution. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


As the shaded area on the map shows the republicans who are fighting Yuan Shih-kai have now 

control over the southern half of the Chinese empire. If they are not able to overthrow the Peking 

Government they are likely to convert the southern provinces into an independent republic with 
Canton as the capitai 














FROM STATE TO STATE 








ALABAMA: Never before in 
the history of Alabama has so 
much been done for the re- 
moval of illiteracy from the 
state as in the last year. Hun- 
dreds of communities in which 
a year ago there were no 
schools of any kind, some in 
which there was no person who 
could read or write, now have 
well appointed school houses 
and a competent corps of teach- 
ers. Now that the people are 
thoroly aroused, much is being 
done by state and county au- 
thorities, but the greater part 
of the work is still carried on 
by private enterprise. 


DELAWARE: For - several 
years the public schools of Wil- 
mington have suffered because 
of differences between the City 
Council and the Board of Edu- 
eation. The law requires the 
board to conduct the schools 
effectively, but forbids it to 
create floating debts. The City 
Council is required by law to 
appropriate annually such sums 
as the Board of Education may 
deem actually necessary, but it 
is said the council in recent 
years has made its school ap- 
propriations without consulting 


the board and that the sums 
have been insufficient. The 
board therefore claims it has 


had to create floating debts or 
close the. schools, while the 
council claims that if the 
schools had been managed 
economically the  appropria- 
tions would have been ample. 
Now the board has not enough 
money to keep the schools open 
any longer and has determined 
to appeal to the courts unless 
the council makes an immedi- 
ate appropriation. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
An organization to be known 
as the District of Columbia 
Referendum Association has 
been effected by a large number 
of leading residents of Wash- 
ington. In the absence of suf- 
frage or any other organized 
means for the citizens of the 
District to express their needs 
or desires, it is the purpose of 
the association to petition Con- 
gress “to enact legislation pro- 
viding machinery that will take 
jurisdiction by referendum on 
all matters affecting the gen- 
eral welfare of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia, and 
after said referendums are ex- 
ecuted that they shall be pre- 
sented to the Congress of the 
United States.” 


FLORIDA: The Legislature 
last year provided for the or- 
ganization of a state roads de- 
partment, but made no direct 
appropriation for its main- 
tenance. It was supposed that 
fifteen per cent of the money 
received by the several counties 
for automobile licenses would 
provide a sufficient fund, the 
remaining eighty-five per cent 
to be used as road funds by the 
counties collecting it. But the 
county authorities have been so 
lax in the collection of these li- 
cense fees since the depart- 
ment was organized in October 
that the commissioner has been 
ractically without money. It 
is said that motor tourists, who 
make the most use of the roads, 
are the worst offenders in es- 
caping pavment, tho the law re- 
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quires only a small fee in one 
county for use of the roads any- 
where in the state during the 
year. 


ILLINOIS: The University of 
Chicago has determined upon a 
site for the chapel which John 
D. Rockefeller, the university’s 
founder, desires shall be the 
central and dominant feature 
of the university group. In a 
letter setting forth his ideas 
concerning this structure Mr. 
Rockefeller said: “It is my de- 
sire that at least $1,500,000 be 
used for the erection and fur- 
nishing of a university chapel. 
- « The chapel may appro- 
priately embody those architec- 
tural ideals from which the 
other buildings, now so beauti- 
fully harmonious, have taken 
their spirit, so that all the 
other buildings on the campus 
will seem to have caught their 
inspiration from the chapel and 
in turn will seem to be con- 
tributing of their worthiness to 
the chapel.” 


KANSAS: Topeka calls upon 
the world to look at what she 
has done in the matter of city- 
owned lighting and water 
plants. Twenty-five years ago 
she established her lighting 
plant. Up to the present time 
she has invested $103,515.03 in 
it. She lights with are lamps 
94.52 miles of streets and with 
tungsten lamps 34.5 miles. 
Counting all costs of operation 
and allowing for depreciation 
of plant, she is able to supply 
electricity at the switchboard 
at a cost of a little more than 
one and a half cents per kilo- 
watt hour. Consumers buying 
from a private concern pay at 
the rate of seven cents. Ten 
years ago the city bought the 
water works from a_ private 
company for $620,000. Since 
then the plant has been more 
than doubled, the rates to con- 
sumers reduced four times, yet 
a sinking fund of $143,249.50 
has been accumulated, tho 
$341, 618.08 has been spent on 
improvements and extensions. 


KENTUCKY: In the week 
recently devoted by the citizens 
of Louisville to raising money 
for an auditorium, 252,445 > was 
contributed. Never before in the 
history of the city had so many 
people contributed to a public 
improvement. It had been said 
that $250,000 must be the min- 
imum sum for putting the 
project thru, and many had 
predicted that this amount 
could not be raised, but in the 
week it was exceeded, and the 
people had determined to have 
a $300,000 auditorium. 


MARYLAND: A unique situ- 
ation has arisen in Maryland 
out of the battle for statewide 
prohibition, which has been 
raging for a long time in the 
General Assembly. The “dry” 
counties of the state have been 
forcing the fight for months, 
but by means of the McIntosh 
amendment, which the House 
has adopted by a vote of fifty- 
three to forty-seven, the ques- 
tion whether the “wet” coun- 
ties and cities are to remain 
is to be left to them 
alone. The amendment pro- 
vides for a compulsory vote on 
prohibition in those counties 


and cities which are now “wet,” 
but calls for no vote in other 
places. 


MICHIGAN: At a recent meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Tax 
Association a movement was 
inaugurated for the investiga- 
tion of the state government 
with a view to ascertaining 
where all the tax money goes 
and what the people are getting 
for it. The per capita taxes in 
Michigan, for all branches of 
state and local goverament, have 
increased 130 per cent in the 
last ten years. The investiga- 
tion is to be made first in the 
state departments, all of which, 
with a single exception, have 
increased their expenditures 
by percentages ranging from 21 
to 27.73 in the last ten years. 


MONTANA: The army cut- 
worm, which caused _ serious 
loss of winter wheat in this 
state last year, has made its ap- 
pearance again this spring in 
even larger numbers. The 
State Entomologist has issued 
a special bulletin requesting 
farmers to examine their fields 
carefully at once and to com- 
municate with him as soon as 
they discover evidence of the 
worm’s presence. He says he 
could have saved a great deal 
of grain last year if he had re- 
ceived earlier reports. 


NEBRASKA: Of the 386,000 
children of school age in this 
state about 350,000 attend rural 
schools. Yet until less than a 
year ago only the elementary 
grades were taught in most of 
these schools. Since last spring, 
however, 191 new high schools 
have been put into operation, 
and the way is now open for at 
least 10,000 rural children to 
reach the college and university 
without having to go to the 
larger cities for their prepara- 
tion. A large number of villages 
and small towns have also in- 
creased the number of their 
high school grades. 


OHIO: At the recent execu- 
tive meeting of the trustees of 
the Ohio Anti-Saloon League it 
was decided to make a campaign 
for $350,000, which, it is esti- 
mated, will be required for “or- 
ganization and educational pur- 
poses” and for carrying out the 
statewide survey of the liquor 
traffic which has been decided 
upon. This survey is for the pur- 
pose of gathering all possible 
information regarding the 
amount of money spent for 
liquor in the state and of de- 
termining the relation of drink- 
ing to crime and _ pauperism. 
Also its aim will be to learn 
the attitude of all employers 
and employees in the state 
toward prohibition as related 
to efficiency. 


TENNESSEE: At the sugges- 
tion of Mayor Littleton, of 
Chattanooga, a call has been is- 
sued by mayors of leading cities 
in fourteen states for a repre- 
sentative convention in Chatta- 
nooga on June 2, the purpose 
being to discuss freely all mat- 
ters pertaining to national de- 
fense. The plan is to have each 
mayor appoint not less than ten 
representative residents of his 
city and each county judge ap- 
point a similar number of other 


citizens of his county to attend 
the conference. It is hoped thus 
to gain accurate knowledge of 
the prevailing sentiment of each 
section represented and to bring 
together for discussion many 
various views of preparedness. 


UTAH: One of the most elab- 
orate organization campaigns 
ever attempted in this country 
by a highway association had 
its beginning at Grand Junc- 
tion in this state a few days 
ago, when a committee left 
there to log the National Mid- 
land Trail to Washington, D-~ 
C. On the way thru Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Virginia the committee will 
seek to stir up enthusiasm for 
highway. construction and or- 
ganize local branches of the as- 
sociation in all cities, towns and 
villages. At the end of the jour- 
ney a report will be made by 
the highway engineer on the 
condition and needs of every 
section of the road. This will 
be published with the general 
report and widely distributed. 


WASHINGTON: An_ aerial 
passenger and freight line be- 
tween Seattle and Tacoma, 
which was authorized by the 
Legislature recently, promises 
to begin a regular schedule of 
trips on June 1. The hydro- 
aeroplane with which the com- 
pany will begin operations. 
measures 100 feet in  wing- 
spread. Below the plane is a 
ear which will carry ten passen- 
gers and two pilots, and be- 
neath this are two pontoons, 
each designed for carrying an 
aeroplane gun in time of war, 
but which may be used at other 
times for carrying certain light 
freight or baggage. The ma- 
chine is driven by two 120- 
horsepower engines. 


WISCONSIN: People of this 
state and Michigan, especially 
those of the port cities, are 
thoroly aroused over the pro- 
posed granting of permission by 
the Federal War Department 
for the diversion of additional 
volumes of water from Lake 
Michigan into the drainage 
eanal at Chicago for the pur- 
pose of making the canal navig- 
able to the Illinois River. They 
say it would so lower the level 
of the Great Lakes and tribu- 
tary rivers as to impose heavy 
additional expense upon lake 
cities for maintenance of har- 
bor and channel depths. It is 
believed that when this fact is 
realized every city on the en- 
tire chain of lakes will join in 
the protest. 


WYOMING: A _ remarkable 
change of opinion concerning 
the settlement of the public do- 
main has taken place in this 
state in the last few years. 
What is known as the 640-acre 
homestead bill in Congress is 
now receiving the support not 
only of the general public, but 
also of the large ranchmen, who 
have heretofore vigorously op- 
posed all such propositions, but 
who are now among the most 
active leaders in favor of the 
bill. Practically all the news- 
papers in the state are 
supporting it. 
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~HOW MUCH PREPAREDNESS? 


BY CHAMP CLARK 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ODAY we are facing two im- 
portant national problems, each 


awaiting Congressional solu- 
tion, and these problems are popu- 
larly known as preparedness and 
revenues. Both are of the utmost 
importance, and in writing of them 
I do so with a thoro and solemn sense 
of responsibility. 

I believe that the average Ameri- 
can is in favor of reasonable and 
adequate preparation by land and 
sea, not for the purpose of attacking 
any nation on earth, but to repel the 
attack of any and every nation under 
the sun, should any nation be so un- 
wise as to assail us. While he is not 
eager to pay taxes, he is willing to 
foot the bills for reasonable and ade- 
quate preparedness. 

A great many people—I am not 
talking about foreigners now, but 
about our own citizens—sadly mis- 
judge our national character. We are 
constantly told that this is the most 
peaceable nation beneath the stars; 
but that is only half the truth. The 
whole truth is that, while we are the 
most peaceable nation in the world, 
we are at the same time the most 
martial. The proof of that seeming 
paradox is that in April, 1861, there 
were not 20,000 soldiers in America, 
while four years later the continent 
trembled beneath the tramp of 
2,000,000 of the finest soldiers the 
sun ever looked down upon, some in 
blue and some in gray. 

Notwithstanding the senseless and 
malicious abuse heaped upon the 
Congress, what Congress invariably 
does, when it can ascertain with a 
reasonable degree of assurance what 
the will of the people is, is to trans- 
mute this will into law. That is 
exactly what Congress is trying to 
do at the present time, and those 
impatient folks who have been criti- 
cizing the Senate and the House for 
going too slow have no conception 
whatever of the toil, thought and 
investigation which their members 
have expended on important meas- 
ures, especially the measure of pre- 
paredness. Now, what is the will of 
the people on this? 


| 

INCE the agitation for and 
against what is popularly known 

as preparedness became acute I have 
spoken and lectured in thirty-one 
states, and have tried to find out pub- 
lic opinion by reading magazines and 
newspapers, by experiments in my 
speeches and lectures on many audi- 
ences, and by interrogating every 
sort of citizen; section bosses, fire- 


men, engineers, conductors, farmers, 
merchants, lawyers, laborers, preach- 
ers, statesmen, soldiers and teachers. 

There are certain fundamental 
propositions on which the vast ma- 
jority of the American people are 
agreed. They want peace, but not 
peace at any price; they want peace 
with honor. While peace is the nor- 
mal condition of Americans, and 
while they love it most fondly and 
pray for it most devoutly, they 
believe thoroly that there are things 
worth fighting for. They do not in- 
tend to see this country turned into 
an armed camp, and are unalterably 
opposed, always have been, and for- 
ever will be, to a large standing 
army. They are not willing to bank- 
rupt the country in military and na- 
val preparations. They are, however, 
willing to spend all that is necessary 
for the public defense. They are al- 
most to a man against conscription 
in times of peace, but they are for it 
should it become necessary in times 
of war. For in war, as in other 
undertakings, having put their hands 
to the plow, they do not look back. 
While proud of the record of our 
small army in all our wars, they have 
always depended upon our volunteers 
to do most of our fighting, and they 
glory in the valor of our volunteers 
on hundreds of historic fields. And 
last, they have no desire or ambition 
to have our country pose as a great 
military power, and they have no in- 
tention of seeing it as helpless as 
China. They know beyond a perad- 
venture that a great, rich country 
without the means of defense is a 
constant temptation to the cupidity 
of mankind. 


HESE hard-headed Americans 
believe profoundly in the phi- 
losophy that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 
They are against a war of ag- 
gression, but they will fly to arms 
any day in a war for defense. 
They know that the navy constitutes 
the first line of defense and that it 
has proved a very present help in 
every time of trouble. They know 
that coast fortifications constitute 
the second line of defense and that 
observation of the stupendous war 
across the sea proves that battleships 
cannot batter down well-constructed 
land defenses. They know that regu- 
lars, with such other troops as we 
can put into the field, constitute our 
third and last line of defense. 
In view of all these facts, beliefs, 
observations and desires, the aver- 


age American is, I repeat, in favor of 
reasonable and adequate preparation 
by land and sea. 


ROM time to time something is 

said about our revenues, and 
how to meet the bills that will be ac- 
cumulated by an enlarged prepared- 
ness program. Personally, I can see 
no reason at present for considering 
a revision of the Underwood tariff, 
either in general or in regard to spe- 
cial schedules of the law. The bill 
seems to be doing what was expected 
of it, and for the present, at least, it 
should be left alone. 

I cannot favor the imposition of 
further stamp taxes or burdensome 
excise taxes to meet the needs of the 
Treasury now or in the near future. 
Stamp taxes are onerous at best and 
should be resorted to only as emer- 
gency measures. I believe the present 
war tax law should be revised and 
many of the stamp taxes which it 
contains should be eliminated. 

Under the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
the income tax law becomes available 
as a means of raising additional rev- 
enue without making its provisions 
especially burdensome to any one 
class of citizens. Thru the income 
tax we can raise a large part of the 
money we need for various purposes. 
An increase in the income tax rates 
and a general rearrangement, of the 
classification of incomes under the 
income tax law would produce.a large 
amount of revenue and would not un- 
duly burden any one. 

Then I believe the proposal to levy 
a tax on the manufacturers of war 
munitions, who are shipping vast 
quantities of their products abroad, 
should be favorably considered. 
These munition manufacturers are 
making vast profits out of the pres- 
ent increased trade in their product. 
They are probably the most prosper- 
ous class in the country today. I am 
convinced that they should bear their 
share of any increased taxation. I 
believe that a fair and equitable 
scheme of raising revenue thru this 
tax can very easily be evolved. 

Of course, we are not in a position 
to settle upon a definite detailed rev- 
enue program until we have some 
definite idea of what the expendi- 
tures of the government for the fiscal 
year 1917 will be. This we cannot 
have until the various appropriation 
bills have taken form and we know 
what expenditures are proposed for 
increased national defense. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE ONLY SON LEFT 
A SOLDIER TELLING HIS OLD MOTHER HOW 
HIS THREE BROTHERS FOUGHT AND 
DIED FOR FRANCE 


























THE NEW SHAW 


RECENT PHASES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF G. B. S. 


UGUST 4, 1914, cuts time in 
Awe like a knife. We are al- 

ready beginning to look back 
upon the antebellum days as a 
closed period, and those who were 
conspicuous in it are being seen in 
an historical perspective such as the 
lapse of a generation of ordinary 
times is needed to produce. Some rep- 
utations are shrinking, others are 
rising, as mountains seem from a 
departing train to rearrange them- 
selves according to their true hight. 
The true prophets are becoming dis- 
tinguishable from the false. 

‘Among those who have stood the 
test and stand higher than before, is 
George Bernard Shaw. Whether he 
will write better plays than before 
remains to be seen. Perhaps he will 
write no more of any kind. But those 
he has written will be regarded with 
more respect because we can see their 
essential truth, whereas before we 
feared lest-we might be merely fas- 
cinated by their glitter. Warnings 
which the world took for jokes be- 
cause of their fantastic guise now 
turn out too terribly real, and advice 
which the world ignored would bet- 
ter have been heeded. 

Few writers have as little to take 
back on account of the war as Shaw, 
altho few have exprest such decided 
opinions in such extreme language 
on so many topics. For instance, Kip- 
ling’s “The Bear That Walks Like a 
Man” makes queer reading now that 
England is fighting to give Russia 
what then she was ready to fight to 
prevent her getting. But the full sig- 
nificance of Shaw’s fable farce of 
“Androcles and the Lion” is now for 
the first time being realized. The 
philosophy of this, his most frivolous 
and serious play, is summed up by 
Ferrovius, a converted giant of the 
Ursus type, who finds it impossible 
to keep to his Christian principle of 
non-resistance when brought into the 
arena. The natural man rises in him 
and he slays six gladiators single- 
handed. This delights the emperor, 
who thereupon offers him a post in 
the Pretorian. Guards which he had 
formerly refused. The fallen and 
victorious Ferrovius accepts, saying: 

In my youth I worshiped Mars, the 
god of war. I turned from him to serve 
the Christian God; but today the Chris- 
tian God forsook me; and Mars over- 
came me and took back his own. The 
Christian God is not yet. He will come 
when Mars and I are dust; but mean- 
while I must serve the gods that are, 
not the God that will be. Until then I 
accept service in the Guard, Caesar. 

In speaking of “the new Shaw” I 
mean merely that he looks new. The 
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This is the ninth article of a series 
entitled “Twelve Major Prophets 
of Today.” The first six, dealing 
with Maurice Maeterlinck, Henri 
Bergson, Henri Poincaré, Elie 
Metchnikoff, Wilhelm Ostwald and 
Ernst Haeckel, have been pub- 
lished in book form by Little, 
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and that on H. G. Wells in the 
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Schiller and John Dewey will com- 
plete the series—THE EDITOR. 




















great cataclysm does not seem to have 
changed his opinions one iota, but all 
England is changed, and so he ap- 
pears in a different light. More of his 
countrymen agree with what he used 
to preach to them than ever before, 
yet he was never so disliked as he is 
today—which is saying a great deal. 
The British press has boycotted him. 
His letters once so sought after by 
the most dignified journals now no 
longer appear except in The New 
Statesman. His speeches, be they 
never so witty and timely, are not 
reported or even announced. 

Consequently those who wish to 
hear him have to resort to the adver- 
tising expedients of the era before 
printing. A friend of mine just back 
from London tells me that he saw 
chalked on the sidewalk a notice of a 
meeting to be addrest by Shaw in 
some out-of-the-way hall. Going 
there he found it packed with an en- 
thusiastic crowd‘ gathered to hear 
Shaw discuss the questions of the 
day. It will be interesting to see how 
long he can be kept out of print. We 
cannot help thinking of the time 
when certain New York papers took 
a similar vow in regard to another 
man famous enough to be known by 
initials. But when T. R. ran for 
President and got shot at he could 
no longer be kept off the front page. 

But Shaw thrives on unpopularity 
or at least on public disapproval, 
which is not quite the same thing. It 
is not only that Shaw would rather 
be right than Prime Minister; he 
would rather be leader of the Oppo- 
sition than Prime Minister. He would 
be “in the right with two or three”; 
in fact, if his followers increased 
much beyond the poet’s minimum he 
would begin to feel uneasy and sus- 
pect that he was wrong. 

Shaw’s brain secretes automatic- 
ally the particular antitoxin need- 


ed to counteract whatever disease 
may be epidemic in the community at 
the time. This injected with some 
vigor into the veins of thought may 
not effect a cure, but always excites a 
feverish state in the organism. It is 
his habit of seeing that there is an- 
other side to a question and calling 
attention to it at inconvenient times 
that makes him so irritating to the 
public. At present he is interned in 
Coventry as a pro-German on account 
of his pamphlet, “Common Sense 
About the War.” But this is almost 
the only thing produced in England 
during the first weeks of the war that 
reads well now. Compare it with its 
numerous replies andsee which seems 
absurd. Doubtless it was not tactful, 
it might have been called treason- 
able, but it certainly was sensible. 
Shaw kept his head level when others 
lost theirs. That was because he had 
thought out things in advance and 
so did not have to make up his mind 
in a hurry with the great probability 
of making it up wrong. In that 
pamphlet he presented the case for 
the Allies in a way much more con- 
vincing to the American mind than 
many that came to us in the early 
days of the war, and his arguments 
have been strengthened by the 
course of events while others ad- 
vanced at that time have been weak- 
ened. 

As for the charge of pro-German- 
ism, that may best be met by quoting 
from a letter written by him to a 
friend in Vienna early in 1915: 

As regards myself, I am not what is 
called a Pan-German. The Germans 
would not respect me, were I at such 
a time as this, when all thoughts of 
culture have vanished, not to stand by 
my people. But also, I am not an anti- 
German. The war brings us all on to 
the same plane of savagery. Every 
London coster can stick his bayonet 
deeper into the stomach of Richard 
Strauss than Richard Strauss would 
care to do to him. 

Militarism has just now compelled 
me to pay a thousand pounds war taxa- 
tion in order that some “brave little 
Serbian” may be facilitated in cutting 
your throat or, that a Russian Moudjik 
may cleave your skull in twain, altho 
I would gladly pay twice that sum to 
save your life, or to buy some beautiful 
picture in Vienna for our National Gal- 
lery. 

Shaw has always condemned mili- 
tarism because of the type of mind 
it engenders in officers and men. But 
he has never been opposed to pre- 
paredness or to the use of force. In 
the London Daily News of January 
1, 1914,—note the date—he said: 

I like courage (like most constitu- 
tionally timid civilians) and the active 
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use of strength for the salvation of the 
world. It is good to have giants in 
strength and it is not at all tyrannous 
to use it like a giant provided you are 
a decent sort of giant. What on earth 
is strength for but to be used and will 
any reasonable man tell me that we 
are using our strength now to any pur- 
pose? 

Let us get the value of our money in 
strength and influence instead of cast- 
ing every new cannon in an ecstasy of 
terror and then being afraid to aim 
it at anybody. 


At that time, seven months before 
the storm burst, he not only antici- 
pated the war, but said that it might 
be averted, 


By politely announcing that war be- 
tween France and Germany would be 
so inconvenient to England that the lat- 
ter country is prepared to pledge her- 
self to defend either country if at- 
tacked by the other. 

If we are asked how we are to de- 
cide which nation is really the aggres- 
sor we can reply that we shall take our 
choice, or when the problem is un- 
solvable we shall toss up, but that we 
will take a hand in the war anyhow. 

International warfare is an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. Have as much char- 
acter building civil war as you like, 
but there must be no sowing of dragon’s 
teeth like the Franco-Prussian war. 
England — a stop to such a crime 
single handed easily enough if she can 
keep her knees from knocking together 
in her present militarist fashion. 

Of course Shaw may have been 
wrong in supposing that an open 
announcement of Great Britain’s de- 
termination to enter the war would 
have deterred Germany, but as we 
now know from the White Paper this 
same opinion was held by the govern- 
ments of both France and Russia. 
On July 30 the President of France 
said to the British Ambassador at 
Paris that 

If His Majesty’s Government an- 
nounced that England would come to 
the aid of France in the event of a 
conflict between France and Germany 
as a result of the present differences 
between Austria and Servia, there 
would be no war, for Germany would 
at once modify her attitude. 

And on July 25 M. Sazonof, the 
Russian Foreign Minister, said to 
the British Ambassador at Petro- 
grad that 

He did not believe that Germany 
really wanted war, but her attitude 
was decided by ours. If we took our 
stand firmly with France and Russia 
there would be no war. If we failed 
her now, rivers of blood would flow and 


we would in the end be dragged into 
war. 


‘HAW now gives the same advice 
to the United States that he gave 
to his own country before the war, 
that is, to increase its armament and 
not be afraid to use it. In a recent let- 
ter to the American Intercollegiate 
Socialist he said: 
I should strenuously recommend the 


United States to build thirty-two new 
dreadnoughts instead of sixteen, and 


























SHAW AND SHAKESPEARE 


From a cartoon by E. T. Reed in Punch. This 

and the cartoon on the opposite page reproduced 

by courtesy of Stewart & Kidd, publishers of 
Henderson’s George Bernard Shaw 


to spend two billion dollars on_ its 
armament program instead of one. This 
would cost only a fraction of the money 
you are wasting every year in de- 
moralizing luxury, a good deal of it 
having been in the past scattered over 
the continental countries which are 
now using what they saved out of it to 
slaughter one another. 

If the United States wishes to stop 
war as an institution, that is, to under- 
take the policing of the world, it will 
need a very big clubhouse for the pur- 
pose. 

If I were an American statesman I 
should tell the country flatly that it 
should maintain a Pacific navy capable 
of resisting an attack from Japan and 
an Atlantic navy capable of resisting 
an attack from England, with Zeppe- 
lins on the same scale, a proportionate 
land equipment of siege guns, and so 
forth. And until the nations see the 
suicidal folly of staking everything in 
the last instance on the ordeal of bat- 
tle no other advice will be honest ad- 
vice. 


In “Major Barbara” Cusins aban- 
dons the teaching of Greek to take 
up the manufacture of munitions 
because he has the courage “to make 
war on war.” It is in this play, which 
has recently been running in New 
York, that is expounded the theory 
on which President Wilson is now 
acting. Lady Britomart tells Cusins: 
“You must simply sell cannons and 
weapons to people whose cause is 
right and just, and refuse them to 
foreigners and criminals.” But Un- 
dershaft, the munition-maker re- 
plies: “No; none of that. You must 
keep the true faith of an Armorer, 
or you don’t come in here.” And 
when Cusins asks: “What on earth 
is the true faith of an Armorer?” he 
answers: 

To give arms to all men who offer 
an honest price for them, without re- 
spect of persons or principles; to aris- 
tocrat and republican, to Nihilist and 


Tsar, to burglar and policeman, to 
black man, white man and yellow man, 


to all sorts and conditions, all national- 
ities, all fSiths, all follies, all causes 
and all crimes. . . . I will take an 
order from a good man as cheerfully 
as from a bad one. If you good people 
prefer preaching and shirking to buy- 
ing my weapons and fighting the 
rascals, don’t blame me. I can make 
cannons; I cannot make courage and 
conviction. 

In this same conversation Shaw 
also gives a hint of his theology, 
when Cusins says to Undershaft: 
“You have no power. You do not 
drive this place; it drives you. And 
what drives this place?” Under- 
shaft answers, enigmatically, “A 
will of which I am a part.” This 
doctrine of an immanent God work- 
ing thru nature and man to higher 
things was developed more definitely 
in a debate which Mr. Shaw held 
some years ago with the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, then of the City Temple. 
Here he argued that God created 
human beings to be “his helpers and 
servers, not his sycophants and 
apologists.” Shaw continues: 


If my actions are God’s nobody can 
fairly hold me responsible for them; 
my conscience is mere lunacy. —_— 
But if I am a part of God, if my eyes 
are God’s eyes, my hands God’s hands, 
and my conscience God’s conscience 
then also I share his responsibility for 
the world; and wo is me if the world 
goes wrong! 


This position enables him to ex- 
plain evil on evolutionary principles 
as “the Method of Trial and Error.” 
When Blake asks of the tiger, “Did 
he who made the lamb make thee?” 
Shaw conceives the Life-Force as re- 
plying: 

Yes, it was the best I could devise at 
the time; but now that I have evolved 
something better, part of the work of 
that something better, Man, to wit, is 
to kill out my earlier attempt. And in 
due time I hope to evolve Superman, 
who will in his turn kill out and super- 
sede Man, whose abominable cruelties, 
stupidities and follies have utterly dis- 
appointed me. 


N the unactable third act of his 

‘Man and Superman” is to be found 
one of the most eloquent arraign- 
ments of war in all literature. It is, 
remember, the Devil who is speak- 
ing: 

The plague, the famine, the earth- 
quake, the tempest were too spasmodic 
in their action; the tiger and the 
crocodile were too easily satiated and 
not cruel enough; something more 
constantly, more ruthlessly, more in- 
geniously destructive was needed; and 
that something was Man, the _ in- 
ventor of the rack, the stake, the gal- 
lows and the executioner; of the sword 
and gun; above all, of justice, duty, 
patriotism, and all the other isms by 
which even those clever enough to be 
humanely disposed are persuaded to 
become the most destructive of all de- 
stroyers. 


Three years before the war 
Shaw wrote a little satirical 
skit, “Press Cuttings,” which was 
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deemed so dangerous to both Brit- 
ain and Germany that the cen- 
sors of both countries agreed in 
prohibiting its production on the 
stage. Since the British censor 
seemed to fear that the principal 
characters, “Balsquith” and “Mitch- 
ener,” might be taken by the public 
as referring to certain well-known 
statesmen, Shaw offered to change 
the names to “Bones” and “John- 
son.” But even that concession would 
not satisfy the censor’s scruples, so 
the play was never put on the stage, 
tho, since there was then no censor- 
ship of literature, it was published 
as a book. Here is a bit of the dialog: 

Balsquith—The Germans have laid 
down four more Dreadnoughts. 

Mitchener—Then you must lay down 
twelve. 

‘ Balsquith—Oh, yes; its easy to say 
that; but think of what theyll cost. 

Mitchener—Think of what it would 
cost to be invaded by Germany and 
forced to pay an indemnity of five hun- 
dred millions. . . . 

Balsquith—After all, why should the 
Germans invade us? 

Mitchener— Why shouldnt _ they? 
What else have their army to do? What 
else are they building a navy for? 

Balsquith—Well, we never think of 
invading Germany. 

Mitchener — Yes, we do. I have 
thought.of nothing else for the last ten 
years. Say what you will, Balsquith, 
the: Germans have never recognized, 
and until they get a stern lesson, they 
never will recognize, the plain fact that 
the interests of the British Empire are 
paramount, and that the command of 
the sea belongs by nature to England. 

Balsquith—But if they wont recog- 
nize it, what can I do? 

Mitchener—Shoot them down. 

Balsquith—I cant shoot them down. 

Mitchener—Yes, you can. You dont 
realize it; but if you fire a rifle into a 
German he drops just as surely as a 
rabbit does. 

Balsquith—But dash it all, man, a 
rabbit hasnt got a rifle and a German 
has. Suppose he shoots you down. 

Mitchener—Excuse me, . Balsquith; 
but that consideration is what we call 
cowardice in the army. A soldier always 
assumes that he is going to shoot, not 
to be shot. 


The play ends with the establish- 
ment of universal military training 
and equal suffrage, thus doing away 
with a militarism that was both tim- 
orous and tyrannical, snobbish and 
inefficient, and at the same time mak- 
ing the nation truly democratic. It 
is characteristic of Shaw that recent- 
ly when the papers were discussing 
what sort of a monument should 
commemorate Edith Cavell, he inter- 
jected the unwelcome suggestion that 
the country could honor her best by 
enfranchising her sex. 


HAW has two defects which mili- 
tate against his popularity; first, 
he is too conventional, and, second, 
his conventions are peculiarly his 
own. “There is,” says his Undershaft, 
“only one true morality for every 


man, but not every man has the same 
morality.” Shaw is easily shocked, 
but never by the same things that 
shock other people. 

There is no doubting Shaw’s in- 
tent to undeceive the world or his 
willingness to undeceive himself. 
“My way of joking is to tell the 
truth,” says his Father Keegan, 

But when he strains his eyes to see 
something clearly he sees only that 
one thing. By following consistently 
one line of logic—instead of several 
as he should—he gets tangled up in 
illogicalities. His mode of reasoning 
is often the reductio ad absurdum of 
his own theories, and this is not a 
persuasive way of argumentation. 

By temperament Shaw is a mystic, 
but his conscience compels him to 
assume the method of cold intellectu- 
alism. He is an artist in the disguise 
of a scientist, not an uncommon 
thing to see in this so-called age of 
science. 

Probably Shaw is not more incon- 
sistent than any man of agile mind 
who is capable of seeing in succes- 
sion different sides of a thing, but he 
is franker in expressing the point 
of view he holds at the time. Conse- 
quently he has many admirers but 

















SHAW IN ACTION 


From a cartoon by Max Beerbohm in Vanity 
Fair (London) 


few followers. They: can’t keep up. 
The only possible Shavian is Shaw. 


ERHAPS the reader will think 

that I am rather too presumptu- 
ous in professing to know just 
what Shaw means and_ believes, 
Shaw in his element. Every creature, 
when most people are puzzled by 
him. So I should explain that 
I have the advantage of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Shaw. I 
may say without boasting—or at 
least without lying—that at one 
period of his life I was nearer to him 
than any other human being. The 
distance between us was in fact the 
diameter of one of those round tables 
in the A. B. C. restaurants, and the 
period was confined to the time it 
took to consume a penny bun and a 
cup of tea, both being paid for by 
him. I resorted to thoro Fletcherizing 
for the purpose of prolonging the in- 
terview, and I wished that either he 
or I had been a smoker. But altho a 
vegetarian he eschews the weed, and 
smoking did not seem to be in accord- 
ance with Fabian tactics. 

The occasion was a recess in a Fa- 
bian Society conference. I did not 
suppose that anything could shut off 
Socialists in the midst of debate. The 
theme of discussion was the House of 
Lords, which the Fabians unanimous- 
ly agreed ought to be abolished, tho 
no two of them agreed on the sub- 
stitute. But while they were icono- 
clasts as to one British institution, 
they rendered homage to another by 
stopping to take tea in the midst of 
a lovely scrap. 

The Fabian Society is the fruit of 
one of the seeds which Thomas Da- 
vidson scattered in many lands. You 
can track this peripatetic philoso- 
pher thru life, as you can Johnny 
Appleseed, by the societies that 
sprung up along his pathway. In the 
Adirondacks he found the Glen- 
more School of Philosophy. In the 
Jewish quarter of New York City an- 
other of his schools still thrives and 
is enthused with something of his 
zeal for learning. In England he 
started the Society for Psychical Re- 
search and the Fellowship of the New 
Life, of which the Fabian Society 
was an offshoot. Yet Davidson him- 
self was neither a spiritualist nor a 
Socialist. 


T the Fabian Society one sees 

Shaw in his element. Every crea- 
ture, says Browning, like the moon, 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the 

world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 
The Fabian Society is Shaw’s own 
true love, and to her he turns a differ- 
ent face than to the outside world. As 
I watched him during the afternoon 
—preceding and following the brief 
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period of personal contact of which I 
have been boasting—I was struck by 
the tact and kindliness which he 
showed in the course of the discus- 
sion. There was in his occasional re- 
marks no trace of the caustic and 
dogmatic tone which one gets from 
his writings. He is not merely the 
“shining light” or “presiding genius” 
of the society, but one of the “wheel 
horses,” and devotes himself diligent- 
ly to the detailed and inconspicuous 
work of the organization. 

The question under discussion at 
the conference was that of the re- 
construction of the House of Lords. 
This was shortly before the war, 
when such questions were regarded 
as important. Various plans were 
proposed in order to secure the elec- 
tion of the fittest, when Shaw took 
the floor in defense of genuine de- 
mocracy. His argument ran some- 
thing like this: 

Our idea is that any 670 people is as 
good as any other for governing, just 


as any twelve chosen by chance on the 
jury have our lives and property in 
their hands. 

Now if { and Mr. Sydney Webb here 
were sent to the House of Commons it 
should be with unlimited opportunity 
to talk but not to vote. To give us a vote 
would be to permit the violation of the 
fundamental principle of democracy 
that people should never be governed 
better than’ they want to be. If you 
had a government of saints and phi- 
losophers the people would be miserable. 
For instance, I would want to stop all 
smoking and meat-eating and liquor 
drinking, but like all superior persons 
now I have to convince other people be- 
cause I cannot compel them. 


These remarks, delivered in a mu- 
sical and sympathetic voice with fre- 
quent flashes of a broad row of white 
teeth, sounded very different from 
the way they read in cold type. I do 
hope the phonograph will be perfect- 
ed before Shaw dies or his voice goes 
cracked so posterity can have a vocal 
version of his plays and prefaces. 
Otherwise his personality stands 
little chance of being understood. 


Shaw is tall and uses his eyeglasses 
for gesticulating as an orchestra 
leader uses a baton. His hair was 
once a fiery red, but is now tempered 
into gray. Between his brows there 
are three perpendicular wrinkles, but 
not of the cross and fretful type. His 
face is long and pointed, but he looks 
not in the least Mephistophelian as 
the caricaturists represent him. In 
short, Shaw is not so black as he is 
painted by himself and others. 

If I were to sum up Shaw in two 
words it would be that his distin- 
guishing characteristics are courage 
and kind-heartedness. The sight of 
suffering and injustice drives him 
mad,-and then he runs amuck, slash- 
ing right and left, without much re- 
gard to whom he hits and no regard 
at all to who hits him. He is, like 
Swift, a cruel satirist thru excess of 
sympathy. If Ibsen is right, that “the 
strongest man in the world is he who 
stands most alone,” then George Ber- 
nard Shaw is not to be ignored. 


A SONG FOR FRANCE EMBATTLED 


Across the sea that once was free now 
let the message leap 

That France has won our Western 
hearts, and waked our souls from 
sleep! 

Proud land! No more shall we mistake 
the shallows for the deep. 


They knew her not who lightly thought 
her frivolously gay— 

She who first taught our grimmer world 
the sanity of play; 

They saw the birds that fly the nest 
but not the brood that stay. 


And we who knew and loved her true 
and shared her welcome kind— 

The welcome of her heart, and more, 
the welcome of her mind— 

How could we know these newer bonds 
that evermore shall bind!— 


That she, the Queen of Peace serene, 
who sought the sword no more— 

That she, the Queen of Art, who keeps 
the key of Beauty’s door, 

More royal than her royal lines, should 
be the Queen of War! 





For, tho the years have drowned in 
tears her thrones and quarter- 
ings, 

She, kingless, has not lost the proud 
residuum of kings: 

Noblesse oblige is written fair on every 
flag she flings. 


Let others plead a brutal need and 
compromise with faith, 

And soil the robe of honor, and make 
of joy a wraith, 

No taint of lie shall linger in any word 
she saith. 


_ 





BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


They reckoned ill who thought her will 
was sunk in sloth or pride, 

Who held as weak her patience and on 
her feuds relied. 

No power can lock the scabbards where 
thinking swords abide. 


Oh, there is calm of Sabbath psalm and 
there is calm of wo, 

And calm of slaves who never the calm 
of freemen know, 

When, tho the storm may tear the 
wave, the sea is calm below. 


Upon the air no martial blare pro- 
claimed the fateful call; 

No drum need make the summons the 
spirit makes to all; 

Not softlier to the solemn earth the 
autumn leaflets fall. 


With gaze that saw far things of awe 
she stood as in a trance, 

But faltered not before the shock of 
War’s long-dreaded chance, 

And every soul was born again—an 
effigy of France! 


Oh, eyes that weep in lonely sleep but 
show no waking tear, 

Oh, lips with their brave silences and 
lingering words of cheer: 

What memories of parting have made 
the danger dear! 


And when the breath of icy Death 
sweeps like a winter rain, 

And like a scythe the iron hail cuts 
down the human grain, 

How bleed we with her wounded and 
sorrow for her slain! 








And when beside the Marne’s red tide— 
a lioness at bay— 

She gave September unto Mars to make 
him holiday, 

She saved with hers our kindred soil 
three thousand miles away. 


How we acclaim Man’s sacred name, as 
second unto God, 

And deem our bond a brotherhood di- 
vine of cloud and clod! 

Where are men fellows but in France, 
save underneath the sod? 


Her heart a cup of joy filled up to greet 
the dancing day, 

How willingly she spilled the wine and 
threw the cup away 

That deserts yet unpeopled may live in 
peace for aye! 


The triple watchword of her faith shall 
spread to every land, 

Till free and equal comrades th’ en- 
nobled nations stand, 

And all shall take the sacrament from 
her devoted hand. 


And when Hate’s last far crop is past, 
sown broadcast by the blind, 

The memory of her chivalry shall stir 
in humankind 

A love akin to bridal love—the passion 
of the mind. 


ENVOI, TO THE REPUBLIC 


When Peace and Toil shall guard thy 
soil in all its ancient right, 

And Freedom, by thy fortitude, has 
found a newer birth, 

We still shall cry, “My France, our 
France, the France of all the 
Earth!” 




















HOW WINIFRED LEARNS 


BY WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 





HEN my 
big little 
ewiv#vi., 


Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, Jr., 
was twelve years 
old, Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, of the 
University o f 
Wisconsin, said: 
“This child knows 
more and can do 
more than the 
average college 
graduate.” 

Now, Winifred 











Because of her remarkably rapid 
development both physically and 
mentally, Winifred Stoner, Jr., has 
attracted the attention of promi- 
nent educators and envious moth- 
ers all over the country. When she 
was five years old she knew the 
first book of the Afneid by heart. 
At eight she spoke eight languages 
easily, and she has written several 
books for children.—THE EDITOR. 

















and I are passing 
thru the most 
trying time of life together. I 
refer to the adolescent period when 
my daughter is neither a child nor a 
woman. I say that we are passing 
thru this period together because I 
am Winifred’s co-worker in all 
things. 

Every day I receive letters from 
parents asking me what my little 
girl is doing since “she knows every- 
thing.” Such statements make us 
both laugh, for we know that no one 
can be thoroly educated. Education 
began when the first man performed 
a conscious act by taking a deep 
breath and wriggling his finger, and 
education will continue as long as 
there is life. By natural education I 
mean practical education thru play 
to a purpose from the cradle to the 
grave—and it is just this sort of 
education which we are both gaining. 

When Winifred was a baby I 
talked to her as if she were an in- 
telligent being. I got my reward as 
she soon responded and could express 
her thoughts in intelligent forms of 
speech long before the age at which 
most children learn to talk. I have 
continued this plan of making my 
baby my chum. 

Believing that work is for an end, 
but play is the very end itself, I have 
used all sorts of games to teach dif- 
ferent lessons. For tools I have em- 
ployed those which have _ been 
familiar in the nursery from time 
immemorial. I have, however, ban- 
ished all toys which lead to the de- 
structive idea, such as toy swords 
and pistols, and I have used only con- 
structive toys. 

In the belief that children should 
learn foreign languages before the 
twelfth year I taught Winifred to 
speak some eight languages by the 
time that she was eight years of 
age. She learned them in the Simian 
fashion of mimicry and knew noth- 
ing of rules of grammar. 

As I believe that the foundation 


WINIFRED 





THE LETTERS 


Of consonants there are a-plenty, 
Altogether there are twenty. 

In numbers vowels don’t go so high, 
A, E, I, O, U and Y. 


FROM THE BONY SONG 


Eight and twenty bones, ’tis said, 
Are located in my head. 

In my trunk are fifty-four 

That I add to my bone store; 
While my limbs have plenty more— 
Full one hundred twenty-four. 


Eight carpals help to form my 
wrists, 

Five metacarpals in my fist, 

While all my fingers have but 
three 

Phalanges 
wee; 

But my poor thumbs can only boast 

Of two phalanges at the most. 

—From Facts in Jingles, by Winifred 


Sackville Stoner. Published by Bobbs, 
Merrill Co. 


that are strong but 




















of a practical education should be 
laid before the thirteenth year and 
that children should not be forced in 
the adolescent period, I am not giv- 
ing Winifred any set tasks at the 
present time. This does not mean 
that she is idle. She has been given 
a taste for knowledge and she will 
not discontinue her search for it. 
Each day she writes original jingles, 
short stories or descriptions of 
places she has seen or people she has 
met. The typewriter, next to the 
children’s encyclopedia, is our best 
helper. Winifred can write long 
stories with only a fraction of the 
fatigue she would get from the use of 
a pen. Typed stories show more 
plainly the construction and thus 
help her in composition. The type- 
writer also helps her in memorizing. 
At five she had made a thousand 
gems from the classics her own. 
Music should be instilled into the 
child’s being from the very first mo- 
ments of his life. When Winifred 
was but a few days old she heard 
good music, and I have attempted 
to give her opportunities for musical 
development in all of her thirteen 
years. Each day we play together on 
the violin and piano, mandolin and 


piano or other 
musical _instru- 
ments. When pos- 
sible we go to 
hear good music 
and at other 
times we listen to 
the best “canned” 
music. 

Jingles are a 
great help in our 
home and in my 
natural educa- 
tion schools. We 
grown-ups. often 
fall back upon 
the rime “Thirty 
Days Hath Sep- 
tember.” Thru jingles Winifred has 
salted down important facts in all 
of the sciences, in history and art. 
She has used this jingle memorizer 
even in learning facts about her body 
and a jingle which she calls Bony 
Song has become very popular 
among medical students, who say 
that they never forget the names of 
their bones after having learned 
Winifred’s jingle. The little girl has 
written perhaps 500 jingles and sev- 
eral hundred of these rimes have 
been published in a book called Facts 
in Jingles. This book, as Winifred 
says in the introduction, was writ- 
ten to help make the pathway to 
knowledge a joy for other children. 

Judging from the number of 
jingles which Winifred has written 
some people may imagine that the 
child spends her time writing 
rimes. Not so! She rides her bi- 
cycle, plays tennis, rows, swims, 
boxes, fences, takes long walks, 
drives or rides. 

And now .II hear some mothers 
ask: “And how about discipline?” 
We mothers who are leading our chil- 
dren thru the transition adolescent 
period all have occasion to think of 
discipline. So far there has been 
none in our home. 

I have taught Winifred that there 
are but two objects in life—to learn 
self-control and the joy of service. 
Self-control can be taught only thru 
example. I have striven not to lose 
control of my feelings before my lit- 
tle daughter. She has been taught to 
bear pain with fortitude and to 
“laugh at the world.” We mothers 
cannot expect to have happy sweet- 
tempered children if we show them 
anger, tears, grief and fears. 

The only true joy comes from do- 
ing something for some one else; 
that has been the mainspring of 
Winifred’s training. She has been 
taught that in order to give serv- 
ice, which means joy to self, she 
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must be an all-around well-developed 
person—a jack-of-all-trades and mas- 
ter of one. Both of us strive to 
learn everything within our reach 
and we find that we can gain knowl- 


edge from all whom we meet. We 
learn how to use our hands as well as 
our heads and our hearts. We have 
no genius-qualities, but thru occupa- 
tion, which is the secret of happiness, 


and thru striving to “do a good turn 
each day before we go to bed,” we 
are healthy, happy and—let us hope 
—intelligent, normal beings. 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


WHAT WILL ROOSEVELT DOP 


western train from St. Paul to 

Chicago, I heard the following 
conversation between two Western 
lawyers—lawyers, I say, for one ad- 
drest the other as “Judge” and they 
referred to pending cases. 

Both had been Roosevelt men; 
both were amazed at Wilson’s flop 
from “too proud to fight” to “Johnny, 
get your gun” speeches. Both were 
for universal training and limited 
universal service. 

The “Judge,” who, I afterwards 
learned, was one of the best known 
federal judges of the Northwest, but 
whose name I may not give, was 
portly. He drest the part of the Mid- 
dle West politician. 

“What do you think of Roosevelt 
now?” the judge said after they had 
finished with Wilson’s Chicago 
speech. The judge looked wistful. 

“Oh, watching for another chance 
to break the slate,” snapped the 
other. 

The judge’s eyes were almost shut, 
avoiding the smoke curling about his 
shrewd face, but he turned toward 
his friend in surprize for an instant; 
then said slowly: “You are wrong, 
Bob; the Colonel will not be a candi- 
date next June, and that is how he 
will score again over ycur dog-in-the- 
manger Republicans, who are wast- 
ing all this precious time barricading 
yourselves against troubles you will 
not have, at least would avoid if you 
were preparing the country and pub- 
lic opinion for your confidence.” 

“Then you still believe in him, 
Judge?” the other said, wearily. 

“Yes, he is, in some ways, the great- 
est force among us, but the worst ad- 
vised. His Cabinet was the strongest 
that has governed America since the 
Civil War. Since his Presidency his 
advisers have been largely the unsuc- 
cessful men, or men unfortunate in 
their success. Yes, I believe in him 
still. I believe he will weather this 
final Waterloo you chaps are plan- 
ning for him in June. I believe he 
will come out of it vindicated and 
gloriously successful.” 

“You mean he will be our next 
President?” 

“Oh, no! If my estimate of the 
Colonel is right, you won’t be able 
to even push him into the chair, and 
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Mr. Borglum is a sculptor who has 
not shut himself up in a studio. He 
is always heard from when the pub- 
lic is threatened with civic ugliness, 
and is strong for preparedness. 
Here he plays reporter for an inter- 
esting conversation.—THE EDITOR. 




















that is how he will win. The Colonel 
really wants America to believe in 
him, and he wants more than any- 
thing in this world to expunge from 
his life all responsibility for the past 
three years of American history. No 
man can do so much as the Colonel 
to right whatever wrong is there. It 
means sacrifice—in fact, it can be ac- 
complished in no other way—and I 
believe the Colonel is prepared for 
any sacrifice necessary, and that is 
where he’ll beat you fellows. You 
don’t appear to -have noticed the 
Colonel is about the only man in the 
country who has been really worry- 
ing about the ignoble position our 
nation has put itself into. No, you 
can gamble on it, the Colonel is not 
and will not permit himself to be a 
candidate.” 

“Who do you think will be the 
nominee of the reunited Republican 
party? You admit they will be re- 
united, don’t you, Judge?” 

The judge laughed, but was ear- 
nest: “Certainly they will unite, and 
God help the man on either side who 
plays Iago next June. The candidate 
disturbs me a great deal, and lately, 
discussing this very subject with Mr. 
Hill, I remarked what a raw, unor- 
dered civilization we have and how 
much that is really bad lies between 
our most efficient men and their abil- 
ity to serve mankind!” 

“Don’t you think we have good 
Presidents, Judge?” 

“T would shock you if I told you 
how few I think we have had since 
we became a nation. I regret I can’t 
see a clear way nor a big available 
man. La Follette of Wisconsin, Cum- 
mings of Iowa, Hadley of Missouri, 
Borah of Idaho, Johnson of Califor- 
nia, Estabrook of Nebraska, then 
Sherman of Illinois and Mann of 
Illinois, Fairbanks of Indiana, Bur- 
ton of Ohio—Herrick is out of it, 
he wants the _ senatorship—then 
Knox of Pennsylvania and Whit- 


man and Root, McCall of Massa- 
chusetts, Weeks also—that is not a 
list of experienced administrators. 
And then there is Colonel Goethals, 
who is being kept in a dark stall to 
be sprung at the last moment—none 
of these men measure up to the needs 
of the services they must render.” 

“You have missed Wood and 
Hughes, Judge.” 

“No, I did not mention Wood, be- 
cause politicians avoid ability; they 
never turn to men they cannot con- 
trol, unless in absolute necessity. But 
this country never more needed a 
man with the known and tried ad- 
ministrative ability and long experi- 
ence Wood possesses. For the serv- 
ices required, compare his equip- 
ment with any of the names in the 
long list pressing before the conven- 
tion, and what becomes of them? 
And as for Hughes—Hughes’s main 
qualification is his incorruptibility. 
That being true, it will protect him 
and it will protect his colleagues.” 

“You object to going to the Su- 
preme Court bench then for a can- 
didate?” 

“Certainly not, but I object to let- 
ting the Supreme Court find it out. 
You have no idea how subtle and cor- 
rupting preferment is.” 

The judge paused, looked con- 
cerned and continued: “Do you know, 
if the Supreme bench should ever be- 
come a reserved group of Presiden- 
tial possibilities there would cease to 
be a Supreme Court in the United 
States, and no decision of national 
importance would be safe after, or 
wholly free from suspicion. 

“Justice Hughes knows that to 
consent to the use of a Supreme 
Court justice’s name in a political 
convention would irreparably injure 
the whole bench—the one branch of 
the government that must remain 
sacred and out of politics. No, my 
friend, Justice Hughes has his oppor- 
tunity, and that is, to place the Su- 
preme Court above the Presidency, 
where it is if it is what it boasts 
being.” 

“And if he fails?” 

“He will not fail. Justice Hughes 
knows as well as any man living that 
the Supreme Court is more impor- 
tant to America than his candidacy.” 
New York City 
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THE CO-EE COMPANY MARCHING TO THE SEA 


Thirty volunteers from 2 backwoods town in Australia set out to walk to Sydney, 320 miles away, to enlist. As they past thru the country giving the 
Co-ee call hundreds of men left their farms and flocks to join the company 


AUSTRALIANS TO THE RESCUE 


HE youngest of the British 

colonies set an example in pre- 

paredness which the Mother 
Country was slow to follow. It was 
not until a year and a half after the 
war began that Parliament could be 
brought to sanction the least degree 
of conscription and no 


junior cadets get not less than fifteen 
minutes for 120 days a year, devoted 
to drilling, athletic exercizes and 
shooting. The senior cadets, fourteen 
to eighteen years old, are put into 
uniform and have company drills of 
from one to four hours. At eighteen 


they are classed as citizen soldiers 
and for the next eight years must 
have from 16 to 25 training days a 
year, part of it in camp. 

Those who fear that the enfran- 
chisement of women will effeminate 
the race should note that the only 
parts of the British em- 





premier has yet dared to 
propose universal mili- 
tary training. But four 
years before the war Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 
had started in to train all 
of their young men for 
the war, which was then 
clearly foreseen. In a re- 
cent speech in London the 
commissioner from New 
Zealand told how the 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain at the Imperial 
Conference of 1909 had 
asked the Prime Ministers 
of the Oversea Dominions 
to prepare to fight Ger- 
many. 

The Labor party was 
then in power in the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth 
and Andrew Fisher, a 
Scotch coal miner, was 
Prime Minister. He at 
once called to his aid the 
same man whom England 
called upon at the out- 
break of the war, Kitch- 
ener of Khartum, who 
went to Australia and 
drew up a plan for com- 
pulsory service which Mr. 
Fisher promptly put into 
effect. This provides for 
military training from 
the age of twelve to the 
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pire where universal mili- 
tary training and com- 
pulsory service have been 
established are the two 
dominions where equal 
suffrage prevails. In the 
British Isles, where the 
women have been scorn- 
fully denied the vote, gen- 
eral military training is 
unknown and the mere 
idea of compulsory serv- 
ice meets with violent op- 
position. 

Under this system Aus- 
tralia with a population 
less than five million will 
have 270,000 boys and 
men under training all of 


the time. These are not 
required to serve out- 
side of Australia, but 


at the outbreak of the 
war most of the citizen 
soldiery as well as many 
civilians volunteered 
for the imperial service. 
The Australasian troops 
were mostly employed on 
the Gallipoli peninsula, 
where, owing, as is now 
admitted, to the blunders 
of the British generals, 
many of them found 
graves in the Anzac zone. 

This is not the first 
time that Australia has 








age of twenty-six. At 
first it is part of the regu- 
Jar school work. The 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE “BRISBANE” 


The protected cruiser “Brisbane” of the new Australian navy was nearly 


completed when the war broke out 


contributed to the de- 
fense of the empire, for 
she sent a large contin- 
gent to fight the Boers. 
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A SUFFRAGE OASIS 


ANOTHER PRIZE ARTICLE IN THE BEST THING IN YOUR TOWN CONTEST 


HE word “best” is not only su- 

perlative, but comparative. The 

| best thing in a thousand square 

miles of sand, for example, is a little 

Oasis, and to appreciate it one must 
see the desert first. 

Our town, as a biennial legislature 
makes us realize all too keenly, is the 
capital of our state. It has but ten 
or eleven thousand inhabitants, 
counting white, black, and interme- 
diary tints. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, it was one of the 
most important cities in the country. 
Here Washington resigned his com- 
mission in the presence of the Conti- 
nental Congress, here met the assem- 
bly of notables which issued the call 
for the Constitutional Convention, 
here occurred many other historic 
events, which every member of the 
Peggy Stewart Chapter, D. A. R., has 
at her tongue’s end. Our Town con- 
tains many beautiful colonial man- 
sions, rather down at the heel now, 
perhaps, but still gratifying evidence 
that there was once a time in Amer- 
ican history when wealth and taste 
went together. 

To put the matter kindly, Our 
Town is like a dear old lady nodding 
over her knitting by the fire and 
dreaming of the days when she was 
the toast of the town. To put it less 
sentimentally, the “Ancient City,” as 
it loves to be called, has been so long 
satisfied with its historic fame that 
it is content to fuddle along without 
a particle of enterprise, glorying in 
the superstitions of sixty years ago. 
Politically it lies flat beneath the 
wheels of a Democratic machine, 
whose boss can always scare off any 
independent spirit by waving the 
time-worn negro bogy. 

The aridity of business and poli- 
tics, however, is not the driest feature 
of this desert. For the genuine Sa- 
hara one must turn to the intellec- 
tual life of Our Town. Long ago it 
sank to the position of an outlying 
fringe, or limbo, for the great naval 
school in its borders. Accordingly, 
such thought as escaped the limits set 
by our First Families has run thru 
the narrow channels of Navy Yard 
life, The intellectual activities of the 
naval officer are concerned with the 
problems of his profession. Bound 
as he is to serve any administration, 
he is likely to take small interest in 
political or economic issues. His wife, 
rejoicing in his shore leave, naturally 
tries to make up for the lean and 
lonely years of sea duty by getting as 
much fun as she can out of social ac- 
tivities. Navy Yard life, therefore, 
becomes a round of calls, teas, hops, 
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card-parties; and conversation sel- 
dom rises above the level of shop and 
personalities. Since the naval influ- 
ence is predominant, the “nice peo- 
ple” of Our Town are content to color 
their lives and thoughts after the 
Navy Yard style. This combination 
of naval influence with hoary tradi- 
tion forms a kind of stopper that 
hermetically seals the mental life of 
Our Town. Music, drama, art, liter- 
ature, science, social progress—all 
put together do not weigh against 
an invitation to the Officers’ Hops. 

So much for the desert. 

The Oasis is a small group of wom- 
en organized in the interests of 
woman’s suffrage. No one in naval 
society has yet “taken up” suffrage, 
and the very idea of Lovely Woman 
soiling her Purity at the polls is 
anathema to the “chivalry” of our 
First Families. Hence that little or- 
ganization means a defiance of the 
laws of the social Medes and Per- 
sians. Its president is one of our best 
citizens, and the woman editor of 
our one local paper gives loyal sup- 
port, but as it is extremely unfash- 
ionable to be a suffragist in Our 
Town the organization has no flowery 
road to travel. 

Moreover, these women are not 
content to hold meetings and read 








APRIL MUSIC 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The lyric sound of laughter . 
Fills all the April hills, — 

The joy-song of the crocus, 
The mirth of daffodils. 


They ring their golden changes 
Thru all the azure vales; 

The sunny cowlips answer 
Athwart the reedy swales. 


Far down the woodland aisleways 
The trillium’s voice is heard; 

The little wavering wind-flowers 
Join in with jocund word. 


The white cry of the dogwood 
Mounts up against the sky; 

The breath of violet music 
Upon the breeze goes by. 


Give me to hear, O April, 
These choristers of thine 

Calling across the distance 
Serene and hyaline. 


To clear my clouded vision 
Bedimmed and dulled so long. 

And heal my aching spirit 
With fragrance that is song! 




















reports. When the cry went up last 
fall for Belgian relief, the leader of 
navy society declined to help for fear 
of being unneutral. The reason was 
quite intelligible in her case on ac- 
count of her husband’s official posi- 
tion. But the effect of the refusal 
was that scarcely any other woman 
in Navy Yard or Town would touch 
the project, and Belgian relief, as far 
as Our Town was concerned, would 
have died had not the suffrage presi- 
dent responded energetically to the 
appeal and opened the suffrage rooms 
as headquarters for receiving con- 
tributions and making garments. 

On another occasion, when our 
Boss attempted to reward a faithful 
henchman by making him postmas- 
ter, the only protest came from the 
suffragists, and they finally carried 
the day for a worthier candidate. It 
is an eloquent fact that a representa- 
tive of the Boss was seen handing 
over a fistful of banknotes to an 
“anti” speaker when she visited Our 
Town. Moreover, these women who 
want the vote insist on digging up 
embarrassing facts about the govern- 
ment of Our Town and the county. 
While the male voters are content to 
be pulled about by the nose and “let 
well enough alone,” these suffragists 
raise questions about school funds, 
sanitation, the almshouse, child 
labor in canning factories and silk 
mills, and they are the only people 
in Our Town doing anything of the 
kind. 

There are no women of “means” 
among these suffragists, and they 
have some difficulty in raising the 
money they need, but they manage 
to spare a little now and then for a 
good book for a little library in their 
rooms. There is no public library in 
Our Town, and our local reading 
taste is satisfied with the confections 
of Harold Bell Wright and others of 
the Marshmallow School of American 
Literature. The only place in Our 
Town where a person may obtain a 
political discussion like “The New 
Freedom,” a novel like “Angela’s 
Business,” or an exposition of fem- 
inism like “What Women Want,” is 
the book-shelf in the suffrage rooms. 

This, then, is the oasis in our des- 
ert, a handful of women with their 
faces set toward enlightenment and 
progress, and making a sturdy fight 
against the overwhelming odds of in- 
difference, ridicule, and active oppo- 
sition on the part of town and soci- 
ety. For this reason the suffrage or- 
ganization is the best thing in Our 
Town. 

Annapolis, Maryland 





























A SHORT CUT THAT COST TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS AND SAVES TWENTY MINUTES 


The viaduct across the Tunkhannock Valley which was built by the Lackawanna Railroad to reduce a circuitous, hilly route of thirty-nine 

miles to a straight, level road of three and a half, and to save twenty minutes’ time for passenger trains and an hour for freight between New 

York and Buffalo. It is the largest concrete structure in the world, containing more than 500,000 cubic yards of material. Its dimensions are 
approximately those of Brooklyn Bridge, except that it is a hundred feet higher 


THE MAIL-ORDER 
SUFFRAGIST 


Seven miles from the nearest post- 
‘office, ten miles from a railroad, tied 
down by a multiplicity of housekeep- 
ing duties, and hampered by the diffi- 
culties of transportation—how is a 
woman going to find out why and how 
to be a suffragist? 

It is a country-wide problem, and 
strange to say it is from the city of 
subways and mass-meetings that the 
answer to the country woman’s ques- 
tion comes. For the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Party is the first or- 
ganization to propose a really satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. 

Under the direction of the New York 
state president, Mrs. Raymond Brown; 
the chairman of the Educational Sec- 
tion, Mrs. Howard Mansfield; and the 
lecturer on suffrage history and argu- 
ment at the New York Suffrage Train- 
ing School, Miss Louise Grant a corre- 
spondence course in suffrage has been 
prepared—a twelve-lesson presentation 
of the history of the vote, and the bed- 
rock reasons for extending it to women. 

The course was started about two 
months ago as an extension department 
of the Suffrage Training School in New 
York City, which gives a series of about 
fifty lectures on suffrage history, public 
speaking, parliamentary law, civil gov- 
ernment, and suffrage organization. 

These lectures are attended princi- 
pally by suffrage workers. Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale, whose reputa- 
tion as a lecturer and as a feminist is 
already well established, gives the 
course in public speaking. Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw, one of the leaders in the 
recent New York state campaign, talks 
on suffrage organization. Of course it 
takes a man to explain a man-made 
government, and the suffragists have 
borrowed Mr. Arthur Macmahon, a Co- 
lumbia University instructor, to tell 
them just how the machinery of gov- 
ernment works. When I visited the 
school he was showing a gallery of 
charts to indicate how state laws are 
made, with red and green and blue 
lines to mark their various maneuvers, 
tho he confest that the actual passage 
of a bill would have to be drawn with 
invisible ink in convoluted spirals. 

A similar course is to be held two or 
three evenings a week thru the spring 


for suffragists who cannot attend the 
lectures during business hours. 

As soon as other women began to 
hear about these lectures there was a 
demand for an extension of the field. 
Suffragists “upstate” wanted the same 
sort of training and they had no way 
of getting it. 

So the correspondence school, an en- 
tirely unexpected ‘development of the 
original plan, was organized—and al- 
ready it has grown to ten times the 
enrollment of its parent institution. 

The lessons are mailed at intervals 
of a week, with test questions every 
month. A six months’ magazine sub- 
scription is the magna cum laude re- 
ward, to be given at the end of the 
course to the twenty women whose 
answers rank highest. 

The success of the correspondence 
school has practically forced the New 
York suffragists to become mission- 
aries to the whole country. From 
most of the non-suffrage states (and 
even from Nova Scotia) requests have 


already come for permission to take the - 


course. Twenty-five cents, to cover the 
cost of postage, is the tuition fee. And 
every applicant is welcome. 
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IN A THIRSTY LAND 


One of the cairns put up by Navajo Indians to 
guide the traveler in the desert to water 


SENTINELS OF THE DESERT 


Travel in the Painted Desert would 
be a dangerous matter were it not for 
the silent sentinels erected by the 
Navajo Indians to direct the stranger 
traveling thru this country, where once 
there was water in plenty, but where 
now there are only the dry beds of 
rivérs. 

If you have never experienced the 
pangs of thirst, you cannot conceive of 
the terrible agony it may bring to a 
prospector lost in the desert. Half- 
crazed with delirium, he loses all sense 
of direction. His swollen tongue pro- 
trudes from his mouth. His lips are raw 
and cracked by the action of the fine 
alkali dust which rises from every 
movement of his leaden feet. He strives 
to reach the fantom lake so clearly 
seen in the quivering heat waves of 
‘the mirage’—only to have it fade be- 
fore his blood-shot eyes, just as he 
stoops eagerly to drink of the unreal 
waters. 

It is to avoid just such occurrences, 
that the Navajo Indians have placed ’ 
their stone sentinels to point the way 
to water in the desert. 

These sentinels are piles of rock as 
high as a man, located on the higher 
ground, where they may be readily 
seen. In the body of the monument is 
placed a projecting rock, which is ar- 
ranged to point the direction to the 
nearest spring or water-hole. If you 
follow the direction indicated, tho you 
may have to travel considerable dis- 
tance, the precious water will always 
be found. 

Frequently it is only a very weak 
seep, supplying no more than a few 
cups an hour. Or it may be a pool lo- 
cated deep in the recesses of a rocky 
ledge and collected from the melted 
snows of the past winter. Sometimes 
it may be situated in an out-of-the-way 
place and in that case there may be 
two, or even three, smaller monu- 
ments erected along the route desig- 
nated. 

Along the way there may be arrows 
cut in the rocks, or crooked grooves 
symbolizing the windings of a brook, or 
signs of various kinds which will at- 
tract attention. These directions all 
help to make the way plainer and re- 
duce the chances that the traveler will 
become confused. 
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UNUSUAL VERSE 


Hotly rebelling against the illness 
that sentenced her to exile at Saranac 
Lake, longing passionately for the nor- 
mal opportunities of work and self- 
expression, Adelaide Crapsey found in 
verse her means of making life worth 
while. Seventy poems, published just 
after her death in a slim, unobtrusive 
gray volume which somehow suggests 
her own personal appearance, had been 
chosen by her to embody, as she ex- 
prest it, her “immortal residue.” Into 
them she put all her longing for the 
beauty of life—the outcry of a spirit 
unreconciled to its fate—and thru them 
she gave expression to 

Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 

Most of the Verse is somber, some of 
it tragic—it could not be otherwise and 
be true. 

To her genuine poetic ability Miss 
Crapsey added a considerable technical 
knowledge of metrics. She was for sev- 
eral years Instructor in Poetics at 
Smith College. In the verse form which 
she invented and called the cinquain 
she has done some of her best work— 
clear cut ideas sharply focused, single 
impressions etched in a few significant 
lines. Thus she writes of Night Winds: 

The old, 

Old winds that blew 

When chaos was—what do 

They tell the clattered trees, that I 

Should weep? 

The Triad shows another interesting 
use of the cinquain: 

These be 

Three silent things: 

The falling snow—the hour 


Before the dawn—the mouth of one 
Just dead. 


Verse, by Adelaide Crapsey. Rochester: 
Manas Press. $1 


The 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The eight million women engaged in 
“gainful occupations” are gradually 
awakening to the realization that they 
hold a permanent place in the indus- 
trial world. From being content with 
casual work and casual conditions, they 
are becoming organized for their own 
education and for the education of the 
public as to their rightful place in mod- 
ern society. The Trade Union Woman, 
by Alice Henry, formerly editor of Life 
and Labor, gives an account of the 
union movement, its current methods 
and aims, as well as its history. It is 
difficult to separate woman’s develop- 
ment in industry from her social and 
political aspirations; the chapters in 
this book treat the various aspects of 
the movement as rather distinct prob- 
lems, altho there is a unity of attitude 
and ideals running thru the whole 
story. The emphasis on the larger life 
of all workers and on the immanence 
of human dignity in the labor move- 
ment commands for this book the seri- 
ous attention of thoughtful readers. 

Among the special studies made for 
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the Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations was one on Scientific Man- 
agement and Labor, by Professor 
Hoxie of the University of Chicago. 
This is now published in book form. 
With the codperation of a representa- 
tive of the employers and of a trade- 
unionist, Mr. Hoxie investigated the 
labor claims of the late Frederick W. 
Taylor, and of Harrington Emerson 
and H. L. Gantt, the leaders of the sci- 








HOLIDAT HOURS 
Miss Mackay’s new Memorial Day 
Pageant brings in the Indians, the 


Puritans, the men of ’76 and 1812, of 
61 and of the Spanish War, all striv- 
ing for freedom. Its moral seems ra- 
ther thinly sugar coated, but the idea 
of a definite program for Decoration 
Day is most valuable. 

Harper. 25 cents. 


A pleasant tale has George Madden 
Martin made out of the little data we 
have of Shakespeare’s boyhood. A 
Warwickshire Lud has no plot, is 
rather a biography in story guise, but 
makes life in Stratford and in the 
Shakespeare household very real. 


Appleton. $1. 


Less attractive in title than in con- 
tent is The Child’s Book of English 
Biography. Mary Stoyell Stimson has 
the rare power of weaving a few es- 
sential facts into a good short story. 
The especially good account of Shake- 
speare makes the book timely. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 


The Handbook of Athletic Games, 
by J. H. Bancroft and W. D. Pulver- 
macker, besides giving descriptions 
and rules for the ball games and for 
track and field athletics, includes di- 
rections for meets and contests, and 
the latest winning records. 
Macmillan. $1.50 


Illustrated by the best of the Punch 
cartoons, Stephen Paget's informal 
Essays for Boys and Girls give the 
story of England’s entrance into the 
Great War and recount sympathetic- 
ally the position of each of the allied 
nations. It describes Germany as one 
would expect. 

Maemillan. $1.25. 


More Tales from the Arabian Nights 
are delightfully edited for young 
folks by Francis Jenkins. The _ sto- 
ries are taken mainly from the Lane 
translation. Among those in this vol- 
ume are Abdallah, Princess Perie- 
zade and Mahomed Ali the Jeweller. 
The attractive illustrations are by 
Willy Pogany. 

Holt. $1.50. 


Joyful Star, by L. N. Partridge, is 
a collection of Indian legends, of 
North and South America, drawn 
from government reports, from folk 
lore journals and antiquarian society 
records. They are written with the 
Camp Fire girls in view. 

Sturgis & Walton. $1.25. 


The Jolly Book for Boys and Girls 
is the gift for an invalid of eleven 
years or so. J. J. Olcott and Amena 
Pendleton have gathered a joyous col- 
lection of stories from a wide range 
of great writers, just right to read 
aloud. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 























entific management movement. The 
studies were made in a number of es- 
tablishments selected by the efficiency 
engineers, and a few other factories se- 
lected for purposes of comparison. The 
formulated objections of labor repre- 
sentatives were also checked off, and 
the final statement received the unqual- 
ified approval of the two partizan mem- 
bers of the investigating committee. 
Many of the suspicions and fears of the 
workers appear to be groundless; but 
many of the more serious objections 
urged by them against the employers’ 
efficiency methods are abundantly sus- 
tained. 

The most serious aspects of the con- 
troversy deal with the ultimate status 
of the worker as a human being; and 
this status is not protected by scientific 
management. The tremendous economic 
gains made possible by the application 
of science to the organization of indus- 
try certainly appear to have given 
some measurable advantage to the un- 
skilled workers; but this leveling up- 
ward is more than compensated by the 
relative degradation of the skilled work- 
ers. The only protection that the work- 
ers have had against the mechanical 
search for increased productiveness has 
been their own organization. 


The Trade Union Woman, by Alice Henry. 
Appleton. $1.50. Scientific Management and 
ry by Robert Franklin Hoxie. Appleton. 
1.50. 


THE COST OF WAR 


The shock given the moral world by 
the engulfing European war is not 
greater than that to the financial 
world. The first estimates of expense 
were astonishing, the figures have final- 
ly become appalling, and now, while 
adequate indemnities and liquidation of 
war debts are usually thought possible, 
many begin to look on them as verging 
to improbability and impossibility. 

W. R. Lawson, a financial author- 
ity, in British War Finance, fore- 
sees a great reduction in Great Brit- 
ain’s bloated civil and municipal lists 
and in her army and navy. He compares 
the present cost to Great Britain of 
£2,000,000,000 (December 31, 1915) 
with the twelve million sterling debt 
left by William the Third’s campaigns 
and the debt of but twice that left by 
Marlborough and Eugene. “War in 
those days was dirt cheap compared 
with what it is now,” he laconically and 
picturesquely observes. How vague the 
figures are after all, for the experts 
vary from seven to ten shillings per 
day as to the average cost per soldier, 
and there is some uncertainty as to the 
number of soldiers! But Mr. Lawson 
himself cannot be called vague. He 
writes from a large knowledge of in- 
ternational relations and the resources 
of nations and of bond issues, exchange, 
scrip schemes and silver bullets. He de- 
scribes the great difficulties met by the 
financiers, and critically reviews the 
means by which the whole almost su- 
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perhuman task has been and is being 
in a way accomplished. 

Thus far the war has produced few 
books that for profound interest sur- 
pass this vividly written but unfor- 
tunately drily entitled volume. 


British War Finance, 1914-15, by W. R. Law- 
son. Van Nostrand. $2. 


MYSTERY A LA MODE 
Gertrude Atherton’s Mrs. Balfame is 
a perfectly conventional murder mystery 
story, well constructed and ably written. 
It has, however, an unconventional begin- 
ning, “Mrs. Balfame had made up her mind 
to commit murder.” By the time you have 
found out whether she did or not, you will 
have been well entertained. 
Stokes. $1.35. 


AN AMERICAN SALON 
Memories and Anecdotes, Kate San- 
born’s entertaining chat concerning folk 
of note in American letters during the lat- 
ter half of the last century, has many good 
stories. but none more interesting than 
that of Mrs. Botta’s famous and delightful 
Saturday Evenings, at which gathered all 
that was finest in literary New York. 
Putnam. $1.75. 


A FIRST VOLUME 


Apparently a first volume, Laurentian 
Lyrics and Other Poems, by Arthur S. 
Bourinot, is marred by most of the sins of 
first volumes. Occasional slip-shod riming 
and mediocrity mark the little collection. 
But Summer is a pretty picture, and To 
the Memory of Rupert Brooke a convinc- 
ing poem. 

Toronto: The Copp Clark Co. 50 cents. 


THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET 
When Kipling writes of the sea and the 
men who go down to it in fighting ships, 
the thing has been done once for all. The 
romance, the self-denial, the bravery, the 
endurance, the patriotism—all are there in 
The Fringes of the Fleet, cet forth by 
the master hand. But Kipling is no pacifist 
—and the other side of the shield is kept 
resolutely turned away. 
Doubleday, Page. 50 cents. 
coupe 
A second series of communications to 
Elsa Barker supposed to come from the 
late Judge Hatch is War Letters from a 
Living Dead Man. Striking as are such de- 
scriptions as that of the Kaiser’s will, 
raised into a separate being and become his 
particular devil, yet the letters would seem 
a not unnatural result of subconscious 
mental activity or thought transference and 
remind one of the powerful “Letters from 
Hell” introduced to us years ago by 
George MacDonald. 
Kennerley. $1.25. 


ENJOYING SHAKESPEARE 
Lovers of Shakespeare will find the sec- 
ond edition of Dr. Stalker’s How to Read 
Shakespeare a_ delightful volume that 
points out much that is best in Shake- 
speare’s work. The young reader will find 
the book a happy introduction to Shake- 
speare’s plays,—clear, free from scholastic 
details and dry-as-dust material, interest- 
ing, and leading at once to points of mod- 
ern interest. The advice to begin with the 
English histories ——King John, for ex- 
ample—is undoubtedly wise. 
Doran. $1.50. 


WOMANKIND 


The first paper in Miss Tarbell’s Ways | 


of Woman is firmly rooted in the thirteenth 
United States Census, and shows that the 


business of the overwhelming majority of | 
women is still that of the mother and | 


home-maker. For the rest, this volume 
pleads for systematic training of girls for 
motherhood and in domestic science; makes 
an ingenious and plausible apology for the 
talkativeness of the sex; laughs at ill-di- 
rected feminine efforts in the quest of cul- 
ture; protests against the notion that low 
wages are directly responsible for the 
lapses of working-girls. 

Macmillan. $1. 
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‘Trousseaux at : 


McCutcheon’s © 


“T BE supplying of Bridal Outfits 

is a specialty in itself. Our long 
experience has made us familiar with 
all the requirements of good taste 
and prevailing fashion and enables us 
to handle promptly and properly the 
details of marking and making. 
Trousseaux are distinctly the busi- 
ness of ““The Linen Store.” 





Prospective brides will find here the 
largest collection of Household 
Linens in the world, as well as an 
exceptionally beautiful and complete 
assortment of French Lingerie, 
Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, Silk and 
Knit Underwear, etc. The very 
latest styles are here in profusion. 
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A request will bring you our help- 
ful little booklet, “Bridal Trous- 
seaux,’’ in which the choicest designs 
are shown, and which includes suggestive lists of 
Outfits ranging in price from $100 to $5,000. 





Mail orders recetve our prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. Z 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


TO 





ERMINE ra 


Mil 


Postpaid $1 


“LIVE NOTES 
ONLY’”’ 











SANATORIUMS 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electricand Nauheim baths. Booklets. 















ROBINSON 


vi REMINDER 
TEAR THEM OUT AS THEY BECOME “DEAD” 


An important engagement or a valuable idea, lost in a 
notebook filled with ““dead’’ memorandums, may cost you 
more than several dozen Robinson Reminders. There are 
six coupons toa page. Put each note on acoupon—then tear 
them out when they cease to be valuable. Handsome black 
leather case with pocket for special papers. 

Robinson Reminder complete with extra pad, 3% in. by 7in., 
postpaid $1.00. New fillers 90c perdozen. Vest pocketsize, 





s : a 
Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 

Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 


ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 3 in by S$ in., four coupons to a page, complete with six extra 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable pads, postpaid $1.00. Yourname in gold on either size 25c. If 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. your stationer can not supply the Robinson Reminder, send 


direct tous. Just the thing for advertisers. ORDER NOW. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., Dept.D, Westfield, Mass. 














Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
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Burley Leaf is Aged in Wood Three to Five Years for Tuxedo T: 
Large Central Inset Shows a Hogshead Opened.: 


All Smoking Tobaccos Are Aged 





= — Partial Interior View of One of the Hundreds of Big Storage Warehouses 


Have to be to make them 


smokable. 


Tobacco in its 


natural state is raw and harsh. 
Ageing makes it mellower, 


milder. 


Theleafforsometobaccosis 
aged for onlyone ortwoyears. 


Tuxedo Is More Than Aged 


After nature has done all it can 
to mellow the leaf, then the orig- 
inal ‘Tuxedo Process” is applied. 

This famous process—a doc- 
tor's discovery—takes out all the 


bite left by nature. 


Prevents 


irritation of mouth and throat. 
Makes Tuxedo the mildest, most 
comfortable smoke possible to 


produce. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Get a tin of Tuxedo. 
how sweet and fragrant it is and how mild! 
can smoke it all day and have asound tongue and a 
perfectly comfortablethroat atthe end. A week’strial 
is bound to make you a permanentsmoker of Tuxedo. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine-wrap- 
ped, moisture-proof pouch 


Enables men to enjoy 








5c 





Try it for a week. 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curvedto fit pocket 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c By 


in which the Choicest 
‘obacco. The 


That for Tuxedo is aged in 
wooden hogsheads for three to 
five years—until it is as nearly 
perfect as naturecan make it. 


Most manufacturers simply 
age the leaf and J/etit goat that. 
But— 


a pipe who formerly could not 
do so. 

The ‘‘Tuxedo Process” has 
many imitators. Millions of 
dollars have been spent trying to 
invent a ‘‘just as good” process. 
But it still remains the great 
original method for making to- 
bacco absolutely biteless and non- 
irritating. 
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F. A. Ringler Co. 


DESIGNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING 
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and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 


be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Aye., New York City 





PEBBLES 


Villa may have taken the grin out of 
gringo, but he left the go.— Columbia State. 


We don’t want the hyphen in America, 
but a dash in Mexico is just about right. 
Philadelphia North American. 


About the only objection that could be 
urged against LaFollette is that he has 
his photograph taken reading a book.— 
Atlanta Journal. 





Customer—“I want a pound of coffee in 
the bean, please.” 

Clerk—“You'll have to go _ upstairs, 
madam. This is the ground floor.”—Judge. 


Mr. Pessimist (cheering up, as he reads 
paper)—‘“British Mesopotamian success.” 
Mrs. Pessimist—That’s the worst of it. 
They mess up all their successes.—Punch. 


The Republican position on the Philip- 
pine question is now clear. The adminis- 
tration of the islands by the Democrats 
has been so bad that it proves the natives 
incapable of self-government.—The Masses. 


Commercial candor in the Merico (New 
York) Standard: “For Sale—Eight room 
house, two barns, hen house, two acres of 
land. Fine place for a cow. Enquire of 
Walter Smith, Pulaski street."—New York 
Tribune. 


Speaking of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
style, may one say that the secret of its 
strength lies in the fact that he uses verbs 
in the active voice and vindictive mood? 
And the Masculine Number?—New York 
Tribune. 


An anonymous check for five hundred 
dollars was received for one seat from some 
one who merely signed himself Mr. Win- 
ter’s great admirer.—New York Telegraph. 

No wonder paying-tellers say their job 
is hard.— New York Tribune. 

“TI proposed to four different girls,” said 
a newlywed of not more than twenty-five. 
He even told their names—Clara and Jane 
and Margaret and Sue. 

“What is your wife’s name?” I asked. 

“Geraldine,” he answered.—Pittsburgh 
Press. 


“When Jones bought his new house it 
was with the express understanding that 
he should have a room all of his own—a 
den or study.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. Did he 
get it?” 

“Yes, and his wife furnished it.” 

“How?” 

“With a sewing machine, a cutting table, 
two dressers, dummies, three sewing chairs 
and a full-length mirror.”—Tit-Bits. 


The Scotch version of Tipperary, which 
reaches us from Glasgow, deserves a wider 
publicity. It is given with the caution 
that it cannot be lightly attempted save by 
a Scotsman: 

It’s a lang wye tae Auchtermuchty, 

It’s a lang wye tae Perth, 

It’s a lang wye tae get tae onywhere 

Frae anywhere else on airth. 


Guid-bye tae Ballachulish, 
Farewell but an’ ben; 
It’s a lang, lang wye tae Auchtermuchty, 
But I'll gang back again. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


A Chinaman was brought before a 
magistrate in Salt Lake City and received 
a fine for a slight misdemeanor. But the 
judge could not make him understand. 

“Look here, man,” he said, disgustedly, 
“you pay one dollar or go to jail, see?” 
There was no gleam of intelligence from 
the Oriental and the judge repeated his 
explanation, but without results. 

Finally the officer who had arrested the 
man came up. “Say, you dish-face,” he 
ealled, “can’t you hear anything? You’ve 
got to pay a five dollar fine.” ; 

“You’re a liar,” yelled the Chinaman. 











“It’s only one dollar.’—New Thought. 
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MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 




















239. Mrs. B. F. J., Michigan. “I belong to a 
club of middle-aged people, several of whom are 
deeply interested in the study of longevity, and 
the prevention of those weaknesses and disorders 
which commonly afflict persons from forty to 
sixty years of age. Will you please name a few 
books for personal study likely to prove bene- 
ficial 7” 

Every home should have a library shelf 
of books of this kind. We gladly suggest a 
few: “Prevention and Cure of Old Age,” 
by Sanford Bennett; “The Nature Cure,” 
by Dr. H. Lindlahr; ‘‘Autology,” by Dr. 
BE. R. Moras; “How to Live,” by Prof. 
Irving Fisher and Dr. E. L. Fisk. These 
books may be all obtained thru Efficiency 
Publishing Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 


240. Prof. T. W. A., Minnesota. ‘“‘As a school 
principal, I am especially interested in efficient 
teaching and school administration. Will you 
give me some clue as to the best literature in 
this field?” 


In general, books on all phases of per- 
sonal or professional efficiency may be 
secured thru Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York. 
You might also write the National Edu- 


eational Service Corporation, 230 Fifth 
avenue; Librarian of Teachers’ College. 
525 West 120th street: editor of Ameri- 


can Educational Review, 154 Nassau 
street; and such large booksellers as Put- 
nam’s, Brentano’s, or Baker & Taylor; all 
of New York City. 


241. Mr. E. E. B., Florida. “I figured my 
grade on your Personal Efficiency Test as 
about 50 per cent. The answers to questions 
Nos. 4 and 13 were zero. I am most concerned 
about answering these properly. Can you advise 
me?! 

For detailed information on No. 4, con- 
sult authorities in character analysis and 
vocational guidance, mentioned in these 
columns since your letter was received. 

For more knowledge regarding No. 13. 
get book catalogs from the publishers of 
Good Health, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Health Culture, Passaic, New Jersey; 
Physical Culture, Flatiron Building, New 
York City; Herald of Health, 110 Fast 
Forty-first street, New York City; Nauti- 
lus, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


242. Mrs. J. S. I., Michigan. ““To succeed 
in literary work has been my ambition. I have 
plunged wholeheartedly into the work I love. 
Unprejudiced critics admit my stories and 
verses give evidence of merit; yet almost every- 
thing I submit to magazine editors is promptly 
returned; often, I have reason to believe, un- 
read. I am told this is because my name is not 
well enough known. Can you advise me how to 
proceed ?” 

Get a stock of unlimited patience—you 
will need it. Work so many hours a day, 
whether you sell anything or not. Write of 
the people and events you know. Criticize 
your output continually and relentlessly— 
never mind about its “merit,” ask your 
friends not to eulogize it. but tear it to 
pieces. Master a mail course in short-story 


writing, and another in advertising or busi- | 


ness English. Look up author's agents, gen- | $. Edward Young. 1273 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


erally advertised in such periodicals as The 
Dial, The Black Cat, the weekly Book 
Supplement of the New York Times. Sub- 
mit your copy to editors right—get a book 
like Preparing Manuscript for the Print- 
er, Funk and Wagnalls, 354 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York. Contribute to your local 
newspapers, and if your work is good 
enough, it will command a larger field. 
Get rid of the impression that editors do 
not read the manuscripts submitted to 
them, or are unduly influenced by well- 








Mother knows that Foster 
Friction Plug won’t let her 
slip. 


No matter what your age, you 
can have the child-step, the safety, 
surety and buoyancy of youth, 


Walking is a pleasure on 


cAT'S PA 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


There are no holes in Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heels to track mud and ditt, 
and they make all slippery roads and 
pavements safe. 


Because the Foster Friction Plug won't 
let you slip — makes the heels wear lon- 
ger, too—therefore most economical. 

They cost no more than the ordinary kind — 
they are easy to find—all dealers sell them— 


50 cents attached — Black or Tan. Walk 
easy, safe and sure. Get a pair today. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 
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REAL ESTATE 





Summer home in New York City, 


FOR RENT furnished 12-room frame house. 





30 windows, screens, yard 100x1C0 feet, finest neighborhood, 


trees, lawn, grape arbor, flowers, garden; 12 minutes by sub- 


way from Wall Street, 25 minutes from Coney Island, rent 
from June 26 to September 8, $175.00. Write 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet, Free. 
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Doran Books To Be Read Now 





These are the days of the testing of genuine democracy. 


There are three classes of books to be read carefully 


every intelligent citizen— 


y 


I. Those dealing with domestic problems of defence and preparation. 
The real text-book on this subject is Theodore Roosevelt’s FEAR GOD 
AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART: a clarion call to intensive citizenship, 


regardless of party. 


Net $1.50 


II. Those dealingwith the actual problem of invasion and war—a possible 
if not probable event. Cleveland Moffett’s book (just ready), THE CON- 
QUEST OF AMERICA, presents the matter squarely and accurately. 
(It has the approval of chiefs of the Army and the Navy.) It is a ro- 


mance to be considered most seriously. 


Illustrated. Net $1.50 


III. Those telling of the trials and the devastation we must study to 
escape. Here are some of the most vivid and informing of recent books: 
THE RED HORIZON, by Patrick MacGill, done with the skill of por- 
traiture of his famous ‘‘Children of the Dead End’’ (Net $1.25) ; MY 
HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR, by Frances Wilson Huard—the 
story of the looting of a wonderful home in the Aisne Valley (Jllus- 
trated, Net $1.25); WHAT GERMANY THINKS, by Thomas F. A. Smith, 
is a genuine interpretation of the mind of non-military Germany (Net 
$1.25); AMONG THE RUINS, by Gomez Carillo, is the first-hand state- 
ment of a Spanish war-correspondent (Net $1.50). 


But all is not war and politics. There remain the enter- 


tainin 


books—the genuinely attracting novels. These you 


pe me review at your book-shop— 


ASENTIMENTAL DRAGON Nina Larrey Duryea 


Delightful comedy of Americans conqwer sas 
social Paris. Net $1.25 
OLD JUDGE PRIEST Irvin S. Cobb 


Cobb’s famous and beloved Kentucky Jose. 
Net $1.25 


LOVE IN YOUTH Shoah Siete 
A light, modern tale of love-——by an acknowl- 
edged genius. Net $1.25 
THE LEAST RESISTANCE KateL. McLaurin 
The career of a clever, pretty woman who 
fought alone. Net $1.25 
THE S.S.GLORY Frederick Niven 
A romance of realism—a sea-yarn that is in- 
tensely realistic. Net $1.25 
GOLDEN GLORY F. Horace Rose 


Exploring an untouched field--Africa before 
the white man. Net $1.25 




















THE BELOVED TRAITOR Frank L. Packard 
A powerful drama of genius, struggle and 
ove. Net $1.25 
THE AMATEUR Charles G. Norris 
An important American novel of contemporary 
life. Net $1.35 
GOSSAMER G. A. Birmingham 
Brilliant, humorous, clever study of an in- 
ternational financier. Net $1.25 


THE OAKLEYITES E. F. Benson 
The story of a big-souled woman—with fas- 
cinating comedy relief. Net $1.35 
THL IMMORTAL GYMNASTS Marie Cher 


It will enchant you — an exquisite 7 not 
trivial fantasy Net $1.25 
BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK F Tenn yoon Jesse 
Splendid tales, full of color, vigor, glow 
of life. Net $1.25 














And two delightful books on out-of-doors—intimate both of them: 


CHILD AND COUNTRY 


Will Levington Comfort 
Child-culture, rose-culture—and 
Will Comfort all over! Net $1. = 











y 


THE WINDOW IN THE FENCE 
Harriet Brunkhurst 








How ie ede interesting people —— dreams 
ome Net $1.25 
LL DOOKSELL 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America tor HODDER 


STOUGHTON 








cost 01 wrapping and mailing. 





SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT 


While our limited supply lasts we will mail in a tube suitable for framing an 
excellent reproduction on heavy cameo paper of Leopold Flameng’s etching of the 
famous Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. 


THE INDEPENDENT, Shakespeare Dep’t 


Send six two-cent stamps to cover 


119 West 40th Street, New York 














locking follow-blocks. 
Handsome 


Two Examples of 7 Values 


Solid Oak Letter File holds 20,000 letters or equivalent of Cata- 

logs, Tariffs, Orders, Clippings, Etc. All superfluous parts are omitted 
et all vital parts are amply strong to withstand hardest wear. Each 

S tame-joint, interlocked, glued and held 

easily on Roller Bearings, are dust-protected and fitted with self- 

Golden, Natural or Weathered finish. Made 
also in 2 and 3 drawer heights, etc. Get Catalog “J.” 

Sectional Bookcase as shown. Plain Oak, Golden, 

Weathered or Fumed finishes just as illustrated. Metal-Framed, 

Doors Slide in Steel-lined grooves. ‘Dust-tight, yet easily accessible. 

AB cmmament, in any library. In use in the country’s finest offices. Get 

Og 


with 2 screws. Drawers roll 


Glass 








$4 3:25 25 Freight C Charges Paid Paid $12.80 80 





Get Booklet “Filing set 96 
sent free with Catal 

pages office —_*m = 
money ions prices, and Cat- 
a ve 





Bookcases. See Dealer or write. 


 Preight paid, at prices 
higher in West ‘and So 


NOTE 


showing Sectional New ¥ York Office: 
n 





8 feet of bookspace and 
roomy drawer 


THE KNECHTEL FURNITURE CO. 
Hanover, Ont., Canadian Makers 


» queted, to Railway Stations in Eastern and Central States. Prices slightly 








known names attached to articles sub 
mitted. The editor who is abreast of his 
job is more anxious to discover a new 
writer of real merit than to accept a manu- 
script from a writer whose reputation is 
already made. 





248. A Western Educator. “I have been un- 
expectedly appointed to the deanship of a col- 
lege, without having grown into the position at 
all, as a dean normally should do. am con- 
scious of serious shortcomings, in the formal 
routine of the position, in natural temperament. 
especially in the ability to keep in close and 
sympathetic touch with the heart and thought 
of the student body.”’ 


We gladly refer you to sever: al possible 
sources of help, as follows: The book on 
College Administration by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio; the Associa- 
tion of College Deans, whose next conven- 
tion occurs at Columbus, Ohio (we are in- 
formed), particulars of which may doubt- 
less be had from the President or the Reg- 
istrar of Ohio State University; the work 
of the Educational Magazine Publishing 
Company, 31 East Twenty-seventh street, 
New York; that of the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, 18 East Seventeenth 
street, New York; the publications of the 
Teachers’ College, 525 West 120th street, 
New York; the literature of the University 
Extension Society, 105 East Seventeenth 
street, New York; of the University Forum 
4 ginetan, 550 West 118th street, New 

ork, 

The president of your state university 
should know of conferences and bulletins 
by college executives. The Librarian of the 
University of Chicago will probably cite 
books of value. A student cabinet, for stu- 
dent problems, is worth considering. 





244, Mrs. M., Pennsylvania. “Will you please 
suggest what seems to you a wise budgeting of 
an income of $1600 a year, for a family of 
two, who desire to save now while they are 
young and healthy? Are the following group- 
ings correct? What amount should go to each? 
(a) Savings account, insurance, etc. (b) House- 
hold expenses—food, laundry, help, up-keep. (c) 
Outside expenses—rent, water, fuel. (d) Per- 
sonal expenses for wife—clothes, dentistry, tithe, 
gifts, postage, etc. (e) Personal expenses for 
husband—similar to above. (f) Recreation, books, 
travel, concerts, etc.’ 


The groupings are approximately correct 
—tho we should transpose the order some- 
what, as food, rent and clothing precede 
the items of savings and insurance. Local 
prices and conditions, also the professional 
and social responsibilities of the husband 
and wife, cause variations in any financial 
budget. We hardly ever assume to give 
exact figures, where the personal equation 
is unknown. However, we should fix the 
amounts roughly as follows: (a) $300 a 
year. (by) $480. (c) $340. (d) $220. (e) 
$190. (f) $70. If the wife is an expert 
cook, buyer and seamstress, probably she 
ean reduce (a) and (d). If the husband 
has no professional appearance to main- 
tain, he can reduce (e). 





245. Mr. C. J. H., Pennsylvania. “Am nine- 


‘teen, have had three years’ practical railroad 


work; would like to take a good traffic course. 
(a) Do you think such a course would pay? 
(b) Would Spanish in connection be an advan- 
tage? (c) Is there a demand for an expert 
manager of traffic? (d) Please refer me to a 
few good authorities or institutions. (e) Where 
ean I obtain your “Triumph of the Man Who 
Acts?’” 

(a) Yes. (b) Decidedly—our affiliations 
with South American countries will make 
Spanish a larger asset in many trade lines; 
get particulars of the new association for 
United States industrial expansion founded 
by President Frank A. Vanderlip, of the 
National City Bank, New York. (c) There 
is always a demand for an expert anybody. 
(d) Write the Traffic Club, 291 Broad- 
way; The Railroad Man’s Magazine, 8 
West Fortieth street; the Traffic Service 
Bureau, 143 Liberty street; Railway Engi- 
neering, 50 Church street; Railway Re- 
view, 30 Church street; all of New York 
City. (e) This was reprinted in The In- 
dependent ‘of January 17, 1916. 
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Mr. Purinton’s article in our issue 
of March 20 on “The Efficient House- 
wife” brought in many counter-criti- 
cisms. We quote from the letter of one 
who signs herself modestly—or defi- 
antly—“The Inefficient Housewife,” but 
who nevertheless seems to know her 
business or businesses. 

It is economy to buy leg of lamb rather 


than chops. Yes, especially for a small fam- | 


ily, for neither ice, nor paraffin paper, nor 
disguise will keep the meat from growing 
dry and flavorless as the days go by, and 
before it disappears you will find the fam- 
ily leaning strongly toward vegetarianism. 
I, the inefficient, never serve a roast when 
my family, small meat eaters all, numbers 
less than five. 

Pound for pound fish costs less than 
meat, but that scientific table of food values 
which “should be the constant guide of the 
housekeeper,” gives it only half the food 
value. The Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book says it is cheaper only when com- 
pared with the choice cuts of meat. 

Likewise, brown sugar, cheaper by the 
pound than granulated, is not so pure and 
does not “spend” so well. Several years 
ago a friend of mine gave it a careful trial 
for a period of weeks. She reported that 
her sugar bill was not diminished in the 
least. I tried it long enough to convince -my- 
self that if there were any saving it was 
not enough to pay the room rent of a sec- 
ond sugar bucket. 

Fruit is cheaper at wholesale than at 
retail. But would the amount saved on a 
winter’s supply pay the rent of a cold stor- 
age room? For the most of us the fruit and 
vegetable cellar belongs to the days of our 
grandfathers. 

I wish I knew where Mr. Purinton buys 
his grapes and cornmeal. I cannot make 
grape juice at 8 cents a pint; even tho I 
leave out of account bottles, fuel and labor. 
I can remember buying cornmeal for 3 
cents a pound, but that was in the dim 
and distant past. My last cost me 8 cents. 
Even at that five ounces is cheaper than 
ten eggs. But how did Mr. Purinton hap- 
pen to think of substituting for the expen- 
sive egg the cheap cornmeal? Did he wish 
to make that change in his own dietary? 
He certainly did not find the suggestion in 
that scientific table of food values which 
he recommends to inefficient women, for 
that shows that cornmeal, rich in energy- 
producing carbohydrates but poor in tissue- 
building proteids and fats, is in no way an 
equivalent for the egg with its high nutri- 
tive value. I believe that cornmeal is the 
staple article of food in certain sections 
whose inhabitants, ill-nourished and poorly 
developed, are subject to the dread pellagra. 

And then there is the labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Much of this is impractical in a 
small family, where the time and energy 
it saves will not keep it clean and in run- 
ning order. Much of it, too, saves energy, 
but not time, as, for instance, the vacuum 
cleaner and the sewing machine motor. For 
mg: average woman to say that her kitchen 

“fully supplied and equipped with labor- 
osten devices” is to confess to the hight— 
or depth—of “inefficiency.” The work in 
the average family of today is on too small 
a scale and too diversified to warrant the 
outlay. A man might as profitably equip 
his kitchen garden with all the tools and 
machines of the big farms, or use a motor 
— to transport a wheelbarrow load ten 
rods. 

Wherever there is a discussion of wom- 
an’s work and labor-saving machinery there 
appears also our old friend, “What is a 
hen’s time worth anyhow?’ A hen’s time 


for **The Art of Living,’’ 


contentment and better health. 


To theman who would stay young 


ONCE DE LEON failed in his 
search—just as has everyone else 
who believed that the secret of youth' lay 
in other than simply the conservation 
of the youth that Nature herself gives. 


The secret of youth lies in making 
good, promptly and thoroughly, the 
many drains and overdraughts that 
modern ways of living impose upon 
the bodycells—for the cells are the 
brick and mortar of the body struc- 
ture. It lies in guarding and hus- 
banding the finer strength of the ner- 
vous system, which overwork, worry 
and stress undermine. 


It is in this work of conservation 
that Sanatogen has proven itself of 
such distinct merit. In rebuilding 


wasted tissues, revitalizing starved 
cells, enriching blood and thus storing 
up health and energy against the pas- 
sage of time, Sanatogen has been pre- 
eminently successful. 


As Sir Gilbert Parker, the states- 
man-novelist, has written: 


“Sanatogen is to my mind a true 
food-tonic, feeding the nerves, in- 
creasing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigor to the overworked body 
and mind.” 


And when you realize that more 
than 21,000 physicians have written 
—as they have—their approval of the 
use of Sanatogen, you can see for 
yourself that its reputation is founded 
not on theory but on actual results. 


Let Sanatogen be the guardian of your youth! 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists, 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


SE HETOULOL 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 (PHYSICIANS 





a charming booklet by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet- 
author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help, and giving other interesting aids in the quest for 


The book is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 26R Irving Place, New York City. 








1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 
Oldest Second Hand Bookstore in New England 


Now ready. Send for our specially interesting 44 page 
catalogue. We purchase large or small lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 
and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 
can find the book you are in search of. Try us. 





54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


oxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 

















Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch bladvs. Roller bearing 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 





order y, 
delivery poeple in the continental U.S.A 
REEZE MOTOR 





TYPEWRITERS act prices 
Sth ee 















Remingtons $1 Smiths He ~ 
Ponte Ste $s Royals 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 ho 4 


Brand new 2 o. 2 Smith iecamnan 845 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them.@ Branch offices in principal cities. 








LAKE B 
133N Jefferson 8t. Chicago 





|AMERIOAN WRITING MACHINE Oo., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Yo 
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UNIVERSIT 


Medicine = Li--4 Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
Or research Work. 
College of Liberal Arts LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Theology Graduate Department Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 
college course. The building is equipped with Laboratories, Depart- 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
ofter the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 
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is worth so much that if you are hatching 
eggs by the hundred you cannot afford to 
use hens. If you aim to hatch only a 
dozen you cannot afford to use an incu- 
bator. But can you afford to hatch a pal- 
try dozen of eggs? That is another ques- 
tion. The fact is, the whole scheme of our 
domestic life today is a relic of the time 
when each family was a community com- 
plete in itself. Brought over into the pres- 
ent it is an anachronism and an economic 
waste. Women know this now; some day 
men will see it and consent to a change. 
Let me here say to Mrs. Bruére, Amen, 
and Amen, and Amen. 

But . Mr. Purinton’s efficient 
wife would be dubbed most 
by her neighbors, like the restaurateur 
by cutting out the frills and 
fancies, reduced his expenses to a 
minimum—and lost his patrons. No, the 
truly efficient housewife must, with her 
minimum expenditure of money, time and 
labor, produce the maximum of comfort. 
happiness and content for her family. She 
cannot do this by serving the correct pro- 
portion of proteid, fat and carbohydrates at 
the least possible cost, or by labor-saving 
machinery or by system. 

THE INEFFICIENT HOUSEWIFE 

Worcester, Mass. 


house- 
inefficient 


Referring to your editorial “Where 
Public Buildings Are Needed” in your num- 
ber of March 13th: 

Keep on telling the country about how 
much of Uncle Sam is living in lodgings 
here in his own home town, and we may 
live to see him respectably housed on his 
own premises. It is generally understood 
here that the Government lately signed a 
ten-year lease for an office building erected 
by private capital at a rental that will 
more than pay the cost of the building in 
that time! 

That is not the worst. When the Navy 
Department decided to evacuate the Mills 
Building at the end of the term of its 
lease on account of the extortionate rent, 
the Department of Labor promptly filled 
the void and moved in one door as fast 
as the naval contingent moved out of the 
other. It would take more than a C. P. A. 
to figure out the gain that justified that 
upheaval in two of our departments. Since 
we must needs remain in the Rental Age 
a while longer, let us have a Manager of 
Government Leases, that spectacles like 
this shall not cause us to pray for a Teu- 
tonic injection into the veins of our body 
politic. Tencu T. MARYE 

Washington, D. C. 








Of the many editoriais which have 
been written upon the Hubert Eaves 
case, discussed in our editorial pages on 
March 27, one of the most sensible is 
that of the negro weekly, The New 
York Age. After discussing the first 
reason alleged by the boy for his ac- 
tion, that the flag “doesn’t have God in 
it,” the Age says: 

Hubert, in his second reason for not 
saluting the flag, says: “I haven’t any 
country. It all belongs to the white man.” 
This statement would be more rational 
than the first, if it were true. But is it 
true? It is not. Three hundred years of 
labor and loyalty makes this country be- 
long to the negroes as much as it belongs 
to anybody else; and a good deal more 
than it belongs to many who are living 
under its flag. Of course, we have been 
wronged, we are still being wronged, many 
of our rights are still denied us. but the 
American negro is not going to renounce 
his rights because some people in the coun- 
try are opposed to his having them. No, 
he is going to work and fight until his every 
right is recognized and accorded. If. he 
should lie down and say, “I haven’t any 
country. It all belongs to the white man,” 
he would not deserve a country. 

Hubert seems to feel that the country is 
all wrong; that God is nowhere in it; 
Hubert is mistaken. Altho many, some- 
times a majority of the people in this coun- 
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try are wrong, yet that abstract thing we 
eall the Country is right, and is always 
making for the right. 


I wish to commend your editorial, “A 
Negro Nonconformist,” in The Independ- 
ent for March 27. Hubert Eaves has been 
sentenced to the state reformatory and 
the sentence has been suspended on the 
agreement of his parents to educate him 
in a private school. If it should seem prob- 
able that such action would increase re- 
spect for the flag the boy refuses to salute, 
then severity might be commendable. But 
it is difficult to see how just the reverse 
will not be true. It is a very one-sided 
contest when the commonwealth of Iowa 
is pitted against a little negro boy and his 
parents. In such an unequal struggle the 
sympathy of the onlooker is likely to be 
with the under dog. Depriving him of the 
rights enjoyed by others in his class will 
seem to many lovers of justice much like 
persecution. He is thus elevated to the 
position of a martyr, and achieves a pub- 
licity he could not otherwise easily have 
attained. 

Now the general effect of all this cannot 
be good. It may, as you say, thru fear 
enforce a hypocritical compliance with cus- 
tom. It may bring about a result very 
different; it may encourage in some who 
desire notoriety a nonconformity as hypo- 
critical as is enforced conformity. It is not 
easy to believe it will add to the affection 
for the flag on the part of those who al- 
ready love it. 

If, on the contrary, no attempt had been 
made to compel a show of reverence the 
heart does not feel, the case of Hubert 
Eaves would never have been heard of 
outside of his school, or at any rate out- 
side of Des Moines. He would have been 
tolerated as any other eccentric person is 
tolerated. His act would have acquired 
none of the glamour it attains the moment 
he is arrayed in a matter of conscience 
against a power able to do with him what 
it will. Because no punishment followed 
his nonconformity no sympathy would have 
been felt for him, and thru him for his act. 
The whole tendency under such circum- 
stances would have been to discredit, not 
necessarily him, but unquestionably his act. 

And this brings us back to where we 
began. For certainly the only aim here is 
to increase respect for the emblem of our 
national life and devotion to the ideals it 
represents. Therefore it is good that you 
speak out on the matter with no delusion 
that the punishment of Hubert Eaves will 
attain the object at which it aims. 

A. STARBUCK 

Towa State College of Agriculture 








I cannot resist resenting the letter of 
the Rev. Mr. R. S. Lindsay in your issue 
of March 27th. “A few adventurers have 
been killed.” Personally acquainted with 
the men who were slaughtered at Santa 
Isabel I resent such terms, and wish to 
criticize the ignorance, in lieu of other 
words for such attitude, which rushes into 
print. 

At least three of the Santa Isabel vic- 
tims were university men, and all of them 
were high grade men far from being ‘ad- 
venturers.” It is rather a benighted in- 
tellect that considers its vocation as the 
only one in life. and its sinuous lines of 
least resistance the broad way. These men 
were mining engineers, found where sent in 
pursuit of that vocation. 

The slaughtered at Columbus’. were 
reputable American citizens, as well as 
Federal soldiers, engaged in their pursuits 
in their own country, tho it was a border 
town. Villa came near to getting a Con- 
gregational minister who was in Columbus 
that night. Was he an “adventurer?” 

I might inquire whether Mr. Lindsay 
considers the Congregational missionaries 
at Chihuahua, Guadalajara and elsewhere 
in Mexico “adventurers?’ One of these 
missionaries, to my knowledge, retired only 


two weeks ago. 
} . F. C. GREEN 
Phoeniz, Arizona 
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Brookfield 


The Open Air School for Her 


Teaches your daughter how 
to realize the durable satis- 
factions of life. The Directors 
believe that this end is at- 
tained through helping the 
growing girl to establish habits 
which keep her well, make her 
think clearly, make her live in 
right relations to her world. 


The aim at Brookfield is to 
give the girl her fullest power, 
rather than to cram her mind 
with a specified quantity of 
book-learning. 


Open air sleeping, study and 
recitations. Open air dining 
room. Domestic arts, garden- 
ing, physical training, summer 
and winter sports, dancing, 
story telling, dramatic train- 
ing, music. 

Write personally to 
Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 
The Brookfield School, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
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DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 
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NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, taugat by Arthur Leeds. Editor, 
Tus Puotortay Author. 25 )-page catalogue free 
THE HOME NCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr. Leeds 








CONNECTICUT 


ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, creen¥ich Conn, 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate d-partments for Girls under 15. 








ILLINOIS 
“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book: it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 

merican i 


of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








NEW YORK 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Musicin public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Tra:ning, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personalattention. Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 





TENNESSEE 


MARTIN COLLEGE, ceniieste 











YEATES SCHOOL 


Our experience indicates that every boy is different and must 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER. 


Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 


LATSHAW SCHOOL FoR BACKWaRpcHILpREN. 


Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy. with a possible future of usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
“*The Maples,'* 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 











**Pretty soft for him” 


O*%, course, it’s pretty soft for the man who 


has made good. But, if you look behind 
for the real cause of his success, you'll find that 
luck played mo part whatever—TRAINING 
did it. Yes, TRAINING secured through 
spare-time study. ‘TRAINING is the big dif- 
ference between you and the man who holds 
down the sort ofjob you'dliketohave. Don't 
worry because others getahead. Train your- 
self with the help of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools for the job you have in 
mind and you can do as wal or even better. 


‘Tens of thousands of men, at one time no 
better off than you, now hold good jobs as the 
direct result of I. C. S. training. These men 
simply wouldn't stay down. You’re a man 
capable of doing bigger things. Make up 
your mind to do them. But get started. 
Every minute gained brings your success so 
much nearer. Mark and mail this coupon now. 

1. C. S., Box 4506, Scranton, Pa. 
re —_— Se oe = = TEAR OUT HERE mesdamcntetnin 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 

l Box 4506, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for | 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising 

AUTO RUNNING 


Auto Repairing Italian 

















A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. Structural Engineer 
Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills of eco caer 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President. CHEMIST 
AGENCY — 
Occupation 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGE “LU Street 
NCY, Inc. Street 
: . and No. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. City 


Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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For Sore Muscles 


Absorbine, Jr., brings quick relief. 
= Keep it always at hand for instant use. 

Athletes use Absorbine, Jr., for the muscle 
that has been strained, for the cut or laceration 
that runs a chance of infection; for the abra- 
= sion that paias and the limbs that are stiff and = 
: lame from over-exertion. : 


AbsorbineJ" 


MT 





= is needed in and about the ‘home—for the numerous = 
little hurts that ‘come through work in the kitchen and 
= and about the house, the stable, the garage and the 
grounds. : 
In addition to being an efficient liniment, Absorbine, Jr., = 
is a positive /germicide. When ap 
plied to cuts, bruises and sores, it kills = 
the germs, makes the wound aseptically = 
clean and promotes rapid and healthy heal- 
ing. it allays pain and inflammation 
promptly. “ 
Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and 
is non-poisonous — safe to use any- 
where, even by the smallest member of 
the family. 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists or postpaid 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will = 


be sent to your address upon receipt of 
10c in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. : 
283 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. = 
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DIVIDENDS 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent (75 





cents per share), on the COMMON stock of this 
Company for the quarter ending March 31, 1916, 
will be paid April 29, 1916, to stockholders of 


record as of March 31, 1916. 


H. D. SHUTE, 
New York, March 22, 1916. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1919, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, March 31, 1916. 

G. D. Miine, Treasurer. 


Treasurer. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 7. 
ORIGINAL PREFBRRED DIVIDEND NO. 41. 


The Board of Directors will meet on April 29, 
1916, and declare the regular quarterly dividends 
to April 30, 1916, of $1.50 per share upon the 
full-paid First Preferred and Original Preferred 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable by checks 
mailed May 15, 1916, to stockholders of record at 
12 o’clock noon, April 29, 1916. The transfer 
books will not close. 

D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 


San Franciseo, California, April 7, 1916. 
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_ DEBATING SOCIETIES 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 











The Death Penalty. 
Price Maintenance. 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 
Mothers’ Pensions. 
3: Who Is Responsible for the War? 
Government Owned Merchant Marine. 


Shall We Enlarge the Army? 

Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts, 

33:3 The Monroe Doctrine, 

3: Military Training for College Students. 
An Embargo on Arms. 

Mexico and the United States. 














Both sides of all these fourteen debates 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
i 119 West 40th Street New York 
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STEEL RAILS GO UP 


As foreshadowed last week, the Steel 
Corporation has announced that the 
price of steel rails is to be advanced. 
The advance will be $5 a ton, making 
the price $33 a ton for Bessemer rails 
and $35 a ton for open hearth rails. This 
is the first increase in the price of rails 
in fifteen years. It is intimated that it 
is the intention of the manufacturers 
not to make this a merely temporary 
advance during the time of the war, but 
to establish the new price as a stand- 
ard base figure, to be maintained per- 
manently. The controlling factors in the 
increased prices are said to be the 
higher cost of labor and of the raw ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of 
rails. 

It is an interesting fact that the price 
of rails has been maintained at the 
same level ever since the formation of 
the Steel Corporation in 1901, in spite 
of the fact that the semi-finished steel 
which enters into the manufacture of 
rails has at times been quoted above the 
price of rails. During the present period 
of industrial prosperity the discrep- 
ancy between the price of the semi- 
finished steel and the completed rails 
has been wider than ever before. For 
example, Bessemer and open hearth bil- 
lets are quoted at $45 a ton, as com- 
pared with prices of $20 a ton a year 
ago. Steel bars are quoted at double 
the prices at which rails have been sell- 
ing. Under these conditions, an advance 
in the price of rails was inevitable. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGH 
COMMISSION 


The International High Commission, 
composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or Finance Minister of each of the 
nine American Republics, has com- 
pleted its organization at Buenos Ayres. 
Secretary McAdoo has been elected 
president, John Bassett Moore vice- 
president, and L. S. Rowe, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, secretary gen- 
eral. The headquarters of the commis- 
sion are to be at Washington. 

The commission made a number of 
important recommendations, including 
the following: Completion of an inter- 
continental railway system; improve- 
ment of telegraph and cable facilities 
between the American republics; abso- 
lute government control of all wireless 
communication; uniformity of law re- 
garding bills of exchange; clarifying 
international conventions on _ trade 
marks and copyrights; reduction of 
postal rates. 
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DRUGLESS 
HEALING 
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The LARGEST INSTITUTION in the WORLD 
DEVOTED to ORUGLESS HEALING. 


Our remedial measures are 
absolutely free from poisonous 
drugs. Poison and_health-build- 
ing are not compatible—it is like 
trying to mix life and death. 


We take every known complaint 
except those of a contagious nature. 
We use every method of Drugless Heal- 
ing that has definitely proven its value— 
Physcultopathy, Osteopathy, Dietetics, 
Therapeutics, Massage, Thermo-Therapy, 
Medical Gymnastics, Exercise, Chiroprac- 
tic, Hydrotherapy, Orthopedics, Sugges- 
tive Therapeutics, Helio-Therapy and 
Spondylotherapy. Every known method 
of building supreme vitality is included 
in our system of treatment. 

We own our quarter-of-a-million 
dollar building. Our equipment is. thor- 
oughly complete and up to date. We 
challenge the world to produce an insti- 
tution devoted to the healing art with 
as high a percentage of cures and bene- 
fited patrons 'as is shown by the records 
of our Health Resort. 

The International Health Resort is 
not like a hospital or a sanitarium. We 
call it a Health Resort, and many who 
come here declare that they have just 
as much enjoyment and fun as they 
would at a summer resort. Our process 
of getting well is distinctively pleasura- 
ble. We have shunned nauseating medi- 
cines and have avoided all other unpleas- 
ant features of curing disease. 

We have had thousands of patrons 
who testify to the extraordinary curative 
value of our methods. They come to us 
from nearly every country in the world. 

If you are interested in Drugless 
Therapeutics, if you have tried every 
known measure to recover health, vitality 
and vigor, do not give up your search 
until you have heard more of our story. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
booklet and our new 64-page catalog 
convincing testimonials, just off the press. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH RESORT 
Dept. 70—GRAND BLVD. 424 & ST. CHICAGO 
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The commission adopted resolutions 
declaring the creation of an American 
merchant marine to be of paramount 
importance. Strong sentiment developed 
at the meeting in favor of codperation 
between the leading South American 
governments and the United States to 
secure results. Speakers at the meeting 
declared that Latin America looked to 
the United States to meet the situation, 
and the belief was exprest that full 
development of inter-American rela- 
tions was impossible without an ade- 
quate American merchant marine. 


SKYROCKETTING OCEAN 
FREIGHTS 


In the last two years the freight rates 
on grain between New York and Liver- 
pool have increased 900 per cent. The 
rates on flour have been multiplied six 
times, and the rates on provisions five 
times. In ordinary times grain is car- 
ried at especially low rates because of 
its desirability as ballast and because 
of the comparative ease with which it 
is loaded and discharged. This explains 
the more rapid rise of rates on grain. 

The rates on cotton, both from New 
York and New Orleans, have also been 
increased tenfold. But it is still cheaper, 
in spite of the congestion at the North- 
ern port, to ship cotton from New York 
than from New Orleans. 

The facts in regard to this phenome- 
nal increase of rates of ocean freight 
are contained in a letter addrest to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries by 
the chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the Department 
of Commerce. 

The shortage of ships that has led 
to the remarkable increases in shipping 
rates is attributed to the following 
causes: (1) The elimination of the mer- 
chant ships of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary; (2) the withdrawal of mer- 
chant ships for military and naval pur- 
poses, and (3) the loss of ships thru 
submarine and mining operations. 


EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIALS 


While many of our industrial cor- 
porations have not yet given to the 
public their reports for the year 1915, 
the figures submitted by fifty of them 
show that their average earnings on 
stock were 31.4 per cent, against 10 
per cent in 1914. In some instances 
there were deficits in that year, which 
have been succeeded in 1915 by consid- 
erable profits. Among those companies 
whose reports are not yet evailable 
there are several—oil corporations and 
manufacturers of arms or explosives— 
whose very large earnings would in- 
crease the average. 

In the first two months of the pres- 
ent year 72 American mines and simi- 
lar undertakings paid $14,539,000 in 
dividends, against $6,701,000 in the cor- 
responding months of 1915, and the 
dividends of fifteen copper companies 
rose from $1,833,000 to $8,879,000. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, common, 1% per cent, payable April 29. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, full paid 
first preferred and original preferred, quarterly, 
$1.50 per share, payable May 15. 

















An Ounce of NUJOL 1s 
Worth a Pound of “Cure” 


Use NUJOL to PREVENT constipation 


LITTLE care about eating, a 

moderate amount of exercise, and 

the use of Nujol as an internal 
lubricant to counteract any tendency to 
costiveness will keep most people from 
constipation. 


Nujol relieves constipation without up- 
setting the digestive processes or forming 
ahabit. It acts in det as a mechanical 
lubricant, softening the contents of the 
intestines and sO encouraging normal, 
healthy bowel movements. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only 
in pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the 
Nujol ‘tradeniark. If your druggist does not 
carry Nujol,-we will send ,you a pint bottle pre- 
paid to any point in the United States on receipt 
of 75 cents—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation.” Address 
Dept. 12. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. orf. 





FOR CONSTIPATION 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


Approved by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Director of Good House- 
keeping Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health. 
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SESSIONS: STANDS: FOR: SAFETY 


e SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor ay Magazine. 

250-page c ogue free, Please address 
“ THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


loGEORGIA- FARM:MORTGAGES:- 


For 27 years we have handled the same 
security and a liberal rate of interest 
with utmost satisfaction to our clients. 









We also allow 5 per cent on time certificates. If it appeals Or. Esenweln Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
to you to have such a firm invest your money, write for our For 86 years wo have been paying our as ieee 
interesting and valuable information. 







the highest returns consistent with conservative 





SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
Box 16 Marietta, Ga. 


te) which we can recommend after the most thorough 
fpersonal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for snving investors. 

























PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kans 
This Spring ? 
sapien. your place we, N IONAL DEFENSE ny ‘eaeas te re 


out telling us your new address, so that you ad NROE DOCTRIN Wilson, Roose- 
will continue to enjoy The Independent with- a eg 
out interruption, Be sure to give us your 
old address too, and let us know if possible 
about three weeks ahead. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


and 35 equally 


Root and other leaders of thought, = Sosohert? 
Handbook Se eries Cloth, $1 each postpaid. 
Send for complete list 
H. V. Wilson Co., 






Box R, White Plains, N. Y. 
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| TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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THE GREAT WEST SPRING HAS COME 


—TO THE— 
Tours de Luxe including Grand Canyon, Yel- 


Jowstone, Yosemite and other National Parks, GREAT PINE WOODS 
Colorado, California, 


Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska to the Arctic Circle PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 

“The American Land of the Midnight Sun” 
24 to 44 Day Tours. All Expenses Included. HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
Travel-service Absolutely the Best. 
JAPA Summer Tours leave San Fran- BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
cisco July 8. Vancouver July 13. || Only a short walk from N, Y., N. H. & H. and 


y B. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
Send for Illustrated Booklets. city. European and American Plans. Music. 


THOS. COOK & SON FRED E. JONES _-__-__- __-___Proprietor 


245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles ||} WILLIAMSTOWN 


San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 























— THE GREYLOCK 
MEET ME AT THE TULLER At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


Open April 29th 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 
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‘deahg 99443 nae Midis ai 7 BOSTON 
f pres . FURS ’ i a 390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 


You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 

NEW Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


Your inquiries gladly answered and 
HOTEL TULLER our booklet mated 
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- bs ee H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 
Detroit, Michigan ; 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Wovodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue ROUN Sani INN : : 
ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF ND THE WORLD TOURS 
200eRooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200" Me . 208 © 3.00 
B > > site: recaaeer 
Total 600 Outside Rooms INSULAR & ORIENTAL s. M00. 
All Absolutely Quiet Fall information from 
Two Fl —Agents’ New Unique Cafes and "tJ Va See ~ I 
que Cetus rman wae heed CUNARD LINE,24StateSt..N-Y 
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Here Is the Camp for Your Boy 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion; where he has every 
facility and the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, 
swing a tennis racket and make things with tools. When your boy returns 
from 4 summer or part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be aston- 
ished and pleased to see how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, 
and all-round manhood. No more beautiful location for a camp could be 
imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in the magnificent hard wood 
grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. A readable booklet, full of pic- 
tures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to Frank 
D. Smith, Director, 200 West 96th Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your 
boy. 
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Conducted by 
|” E. UNDERWOOD 




















RECKLESS RAPACITY 


For forty-one years, from 1867 to 
1908, the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, did busi- 
ness on a capital of $100,000. At the 
end of that period its assets aggregated 
$62,242,454; it had a clear surplus of 
$2,410,620 and its total insurance in 
force amounted to $256,082,462. Keep- 
ing in mind the amount of assets and 
net surplus, a practical business man 
will readily conclude how utterly in- 
significant as a security to policyhold- 
ers was the paltry $100,000 owned by 
the stockholders. The only effect its re- 
tirement could have had on their in- 
terests would have been the saving of 
$10,000 a year which the company was 
paying stockholders on their original 
investment. 

In 1904, John M. Pattison, then pres- 
ident of the company, interrogated on 
the subject by the actuary of the Ohio 
Insurance Department, asserted that 
with the exception of this stockholders’ 
dividend, all the earnings of the com- 
pany belonged to the participating pol- 
icyholders. The company had written 
some non-participating business, the 
profits from which under the articles 
of incorporation belonged to the stock- 
holders; but Mr. Pattison said that no 
separate account had been kept of the 
two kinds of policies and he intimated 
that they had yielded no profit. Wheth- 
er or not there had been, no one in 
the company knew, and, as Mr. Pat- 
tison stated, it was understood by all 
the stockholders that their interests 
were limited to the semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent on the invested 
capital. That is all they had ever re- 
ceived, such surplus as was earned over 
that being credited every year to the 
policyholders. 

Mr. Pattison died in 1906 and was 
succeeded in the presidency by Jesse R. 
Clark. In 1908 the claim was set up by 
the new management that $779,000 of 
the accumulated surplus had _ been 
earned by non-participating policies, 
and they thereupon declared a_ stock 
dividend of $400,000, raising the cap- 
ital from $100,000 to $500,000, thus 
quintupling the value of the stock hold- 
ings and increasing their annual divi- 
dends by $40,000. This action was taken 
in the face of the fact that the com- 
pany did not need even a dollar’s worth 
of capital. 

And now the management come for- 
ward with a plan again increasing the 
capital to $2,500,000, paying it up out 
of an alleged non-participating surplus 
of more than that amount, of which 
they propose to distribute to the stock- 
holders at once the sum of $1,500,000 
in stock, leaving $500,000 in the 
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company’s treasury, presumably for 
future distribution. But they have, 
magnanimously, reduced the annual div- 
idend rate to stockholders from ten per 
cent to six per cent. Under this ar- 
rangement the stockholders will now 
receive $120,000 a year on an original 
investment of $100,000, in addition to 
which the latter is multiplied twenty- 
fold. 

We shall now have to wait and see 
what the courts of Ohio will do in con- 
nection with this attempt to saddle this 
tax on the policyholders of a company 
for the use of money earned by the 
company itself and which, up to 1908 
and for more than forty years prior 
thereto, was regarded as surplus be- 
longing to and distributable among the 
policyholders. 








E. S., Wenatchee, Wash.—The New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company is thoroly re- 
liable and the policy it is offering is a good 
one. As you have no one dependent on you, 
such a policy would be advisable. 


D. D. D., Weiser, Idaho.—If you will 
consult The Independent of March 13, 
1916, you will find an article-devoted to 
the Continental Life of Salt Lake City. 
Write to the Insurance Commissioner of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, for a copy of the 
report of an examination made by his de- 
partment in conjunction with those of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. 


S. P., Aurora, Ill—As the Guarantee 
Fund Life Association does not make provi- 
sion in calculating its rates for a proper 
mathematical reserve, I am compelled to 
conclude that it cannot furnish insurance 
at a level rate during the term of life. The 
best managed old line life insurance com- 
panies are providing life insurance at the 
lowest cost consistent with security and no 
assessment scheme claiming to do it lower 
can deliver the goods. 


. ©. P., Cleveland, Ohio—The Royal 
Union Mutual of Des Moines and the 
Home Life of New York are both good 
companies. Life insurance work offers sub- 
stantial rewards to women who have the 
ability and the desire to do it. It requires 
courage, stedfastness of purpose and a 
quality of persistence that defies failure. 
If you are made of that sort of stuff and 
will study life insurance when you are not 
seeking applications and will seek applica- 
tions when you are not studying, you will 
win. 


W. W. H., Sewickley, Pa—If you have 
no dependents to protect against the re- 
sults of your death, I would advise you to 
take a twenty-year endowment in one of 
the thoroly established companies which 
has a good dividend record. If you have de- 
pendents, take as much ordinary life insur- 
ance in such a company as you can afford 
to keep up. Without discussing the merits 
or demerits of any particular company, 
that is the sum of my advice. It would be 
difficult for me to advise you as between 
life insurance and accident and health in- 
surance; your circumstances should decide 
the question. 


J. G., Bucyrus, O.—On January 1, the 
assets of the Bankers’ Life of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, were $9,439,832; its gross sur- 
plus, $2,753,328. Of this gross surplus, 
however, the sum of $2,664,139 is carried 
as a liability, being the accumulated divi- 
dends due under its deferred dividend poli- 
cies. The net surplus, therefore, is $89,189. 
The bulk of this company’s business is 
written on deferred dividend plans, a 
scheme which involves the forfeiture of 
valuable equities by policyholders who die 
or lapse. So opposed to good public policy 
is that plan of insurance that, after thor- 
oly investigating it in 1905, a committee of 
the New York Legislature reported against 
it, and a law was enacted in 1906 forbid- 
ding traffic in such policies by companies 
transacting business in the State of New 







Handle Orders, Billing, Shipping '/3 Faster 


of manufacturers and jobbers have saved more than 1-3 of 


The ‘‘Commercial’’ duplicates any } thetime on such work—yes, and saved delays, reduced errors, simplie 
fied details—through our eas'er methods and 


thing, but there is no duplicate 
of the ‘‘Commercial.’’ 





DUPLICATOR 


In 158 different lines of business careful men have proved the 
time-and-labor-saving efficiency of the Comr ial Duplicator. We 
can probably show you how several concerns in your own line are fil- 
ing orders with 1-3 the clerical labor you use—how they handle dup- 
licate copies for billing, shippi bookk ing,shop and stock records without 
rewriting. Ask us for these facts from the experiences of others in your line. 
We can help you reduce your office work, speed up work that now drags, simplifiy 
details, cut expense, improve your service to customers. Write now for the facts, 


DUPLICATOR MFG. CO., 743 Commercial Duplicator Bldg., Chicago—1593 Hudson Term. Bldg. , New York 
























Most people think of automobile insurance as an old form of protection 
adapted to a modern invention. As a matter of fact, the self-propelled vehicle 
is older than most forms of insurance. A Frenchman drove a steam carriage 
in the days of Marie Antoinette. An Englishman was arrested for joy-riding 
in 1802. In 1815 the directors of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
were amazed to see a steam locomotive snorting through the streets. We 
are not told whether they ever considered this strange contraption from an 
insurance standpoint. But we do know that almost before the motor car 
had ceased to be an experiment the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
was offering automobile policies. Today you can insure yourself from 
every risk of a motor car through the complete 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


Any agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance Representatives of the Hartford Accident 
Company, acting in conjunction with the & Indemnity Company, acting in conjunc- 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company, _ tion with the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
can sell you complete protection from loss pany, sell the same complete automobile 
to yourself or car through fire, collision, rotection, as well as all other modern 
theft and personal liability. orms of bonding and casualty insurance. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance 
Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in 


which you may be interested. Mail it to us and we 
will send you full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


COUPON—CHECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL 











Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department 1 4), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon, 











Fire Motor Cycle Tornado Sprinkler Leakage 
fai Emtloyzr’s Liability Goller’s Policy jreedersand Exhibitors 
Lmpl 8 olfer’s I rs ibi 

Auto Liability Workmen’s Compensation Parcel Post Teaming 

Auto Collision Bonding Rent Salesmen’s Samples 

Auto Theft Elevator Merchandise in Transit Registered Mail 

Auto Fire Plate Glass Live Stock Transit Use and Occupancy 
Race Horse Explosion 
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THE SAGE OF POTATO HILL 
Ed. Howe’s Thoughts on Men, Women & the World 




















DWARD EARLE PURINTON, 

a writer in The Independent, 

says he has never known a half 
dozen efficient housekeepers. Where 
has the man lived? I have known 
thousands of them. The most won- 
derful thing in the world to me 
is the patience and efficiency of good 
women; and first of all a very large 
majority of these are good housekeep- 
ers. Another writer in The Independent 
(Martha Bensley Bruére, a graduate of 
Vassar, an active worker for women 
suffrage and socialism) says “it is a 
mistaken notion that we need more and 
better housekeepers”; and she proceeds 
to tell us why girls should not be 
taught housework: And this in the face 
of Mr. Purinton’s declaration that he 
“has not met a dozen housewives who 
really knew their business.” I am old- 
fashioned; please consider me as 
screaming in protest because of these 
startling examples of New Thought and 
Progress. 





A notable and worthy class of men 
are country bankers. I have lately vis- 
ited several big towns, and met many 
bankers. “Where did he come from?” 
I have often asked, on being introduced 
to a banker. And in nine cases out of 
ten I learned that the big banker came 
from a country bank. The big cities are 
full of prominent bankers who came 
from the country. Governor Bailey, my 
neighbor, lately called on me in the 
evening; his wife was giving a party, 
and he ran away from it. Governor 
Bailey was a country banker and far- 
mer before he became a governor, and 
manager of the largest bank in my 
town. He is now, also, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and knows 
many noted bankers. He talked about 
them, and I inquired into their history. 
All of the men began as country bank- 
ers. . . I was once a passenger 
on a ship which stopped at Mombassa, 
on the east coast of Africa. A quiet 
man came aboard there who attracted 
little attention at first; but one even- 
ing, when I was taking a constitutional 
around the decks after dinner, he fell 
in with my step, and asked: “Which 
way are you going home?” Then I knew 
he was a Yankee. I spent many hours 
with him, and discovered a remarkable 
man: A. Barton Hepburn, Comptroller 
of the Currency under Harrison; now 
of the Chase National Bank, of New 
York. His titles in Who’s Who in 
America fill nearly a page. But he 
began as a country banker. . 
The same thing is true of other call- 
ings: our big men began in the coun- 
try; in villages and on farms, far away 
from the Bright Lights. And these men 
are as steady now as they were as coun- 
try bankers; they are rarely the men 
who make champagne-drinking rec- 
ords or supply the big city social scan- 
dals. Frequently you hear of them in 
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connection with Organized Robbery— 
not the small, disreputable kind, such 
as porch climbing or pocket picking— 
but in connection with developing steel 
mills, railroad and steamship lines, and 
other forms of what we know as Com- 
mercialized Greed. 





A girl friend of mine, who had been 
notoriously spoilt by her parents, lately 
married. Her husband came of an old- 
fashioned family, and refused to have 
a spoilt wife. So he insisted upon cer- 
tain things, and his wife carried them 
out; but she did nothing that a wife 
should not have done—indeed, she be- 
came an object lesson to shiftless young 
married women in my town, since she 
was useful, sensible, and a good wife 
and home maker. But I wish you could 
have heard the fuss the neighbors 
made! They said the husband was a 
“slave driver” and a_ brute, altho 
he did nothing he should not have done; 
and his wife confest to me only lately 
that she loves her husband, and is 
happy. The bride’s own mother says her 
daughter was spoilt, and that her hus- 
band has made a woman of her. But 
the neighbors are not satisfied, altho 
most of them are losing some of their 
resentment. . . I know a little 
girl of fourteen who is useful to her 
mother; who is brought up as a child 
should be, and she has gained some- 
thing because of her years at school. 
But the neighbors talk about the sensi- 
ble mother as they talk about the sen- 
sible husband: real family efficiency is 
becoming almost discreditable among 
us shiftless Americans. 





A popular dog lately is the Airedale. 
These dogs are actually nothing except 
idealized curs. Everyone knows that cur 
dogs are wonderfully smart, so some 
man mixt a number of particularly 
smart and ugly cur dogs, and called the 
result the Airedale. We Amer- 
icans have in our veins the blood of all 
the best nations, and we are as famous 
the world over as the Airedales. I saw 
a statement the other day that of 4000 
of our wealthy men taken at random, 
all except seventeen began as poor 
boys. The author of the statement is 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, and he adds 
that all of the 4000, except a pitiful 
forty, have been of the greatest use to 
their several communities. So 
it seems that our great prizes are in 
the air, free to poor boys willing to be 
industrious, polite, fair, and to accumu- 
late such common sense as they can 
beg or borrow. 





I do not hope to print in The Inde- 
pent a story that is new, since its read- 
ers see the almanacs as soon as I do. 
I relate this one to illustrate a point: 
In Germany there is a section known 
as Schwabland, and those living there 
are said to be particularly dull. A 


Schwab mayor was once presented with 
a gold-headed cane by his admiring con- 
stituency, and, finding it too long, cut 
off the gold head. “Why didn’t you cut 
it off at the bottom?” he was asked. 
“Well, it was all right down there,” the 
mayor replied. . . . We Americans 
are guilty of many Schwab tricks. 
When anything goes wrong, we say the 
trouble is at the top; never at the bot- 
tom, When there’is an accident, we say 
the trouble was at the head; that,every- 
thing was all right down below. At 
East Youngstown, Ohio, 4000 strikers 
engaged in rioting, and burned and 
looted ten blocks of buildings. What did 
we do? We indicted the employers, who 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
rioting. 





The Proletariat are usually mean, 
lazy and unreliable; yet in all public 
references to them, have you ever heard 
these facts stated except in the dic- 
tionary? On the contrary, are they not 
always referred to as the opprest? 
Are not industrious and successful peo- 
ple being abused forever because of 
their failure to do more for the Prole- 
tariat? Did you ever before see in print 
a declaration that the Proletarians 
might help themselves, as others are 
compelled to do? 





Every day or two I meet a man who 
is mad at everybody because of his own 
faults. 





The world is finally considering the 
problem of over-education. In the West 
we hear it frequently said of a certain 
noted place of learning that it never 
turned out a graduate who was not a 
cad; its pupils are over-educated, and 
finally become social politicians. 





Liberty is the one thing we Amer- 
icans want to give everyone plenty of. 
The average voter is an amiable chump 
who can’t quite decide about anything, 
except that he is always willing to 
listen to those who say they have been 
deprived of Liberty or Justice. 





The man who has only Belief should 
not be classed with those who have 
Knowledge. 





Much goes on in public life that 
causes me regret; not as a crank or 
critic, but as a citizen. 





One of the tragic and amusing things 
of life is a love affair between a couple 
who go together a long time, and finally 
the woman becomes afraid to marry the 
man, and the man becomes afraid to 
marry the woman; so they drift apart. 





When you see a woman running, 
there is something doing. She may not 
be able’ to do it, but she is hurrying 
to try. 

















May 1, 1916 
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In our issue of March 27 we pub- 
lished a list of a hundred questions used 
in the Friends’ Schools of Baltimore 
and Germantown to test the range of 
general information possest by the pu- 
pils. The percentage of correct answers 
usually ranges from about fifteen per 
cent for pupils twelve years old to about 
sixty per cent for those eighteen years 
old; the boys almost always averaging 
better than the girls. Not many grown 
people can score 100 per cent. 

For the benefit of those who have 
tried this information test on them- 
selves or others we give below the an- 
swers. Of course, in some cases an al- 
ternative answer or different wording 
is allowable. The answers are often 
amusing. Mardi Gras was defined by 
one person as “the gas which the Ger- 
mans are using in the war” and by an- 
other as “a goose liver pie.” The Sub- 
lime Porte was variously defined as “a 
good wine” and as “heaven.” W. J. 
Bryan was given as “the Great Com- 
moner” and also as “Old Scratch.” 
Adam’s Ale is, according to one boy, “ 
drink given early in human history” 
and by another as “the lump in a man’s 
neck.” White Wings were thought to be 
“members of the Anti-Saloon League” 
and “lovers of peace.” A hyphenated 
American is, we are surprized to learn, 
“an American who talks in short sen- 
tences.” There seems to be a very gen- 
eral impression that Alaska is south- 
west of the North Pole. 

1. Woodrow Wilson. 2. Robert Lansing. 
3. Champ Clark. 4. Josephus Daniels. 5. 
Local. 6. Local. 7. Carranza. 8. Mary FE. 
Wooley. 9. Nicholas Murray Butler. 10. 
William Pitt. 11. The Duke of Wel- 
lington. 12. The devil. 18. Thomas Edi- 
son. 14. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 


land, Switzerland, Spain, Rumania, Greece. 
15. England and the United States. 16. 


Theodore 
Knrico Caruso. 19. Guiana 
(British, Dutch or French). 20. Loeal. 

Exodus, or Deuteronomy. 22. Canada (or 
Great Britain) and the United States. 23. 
St. Louis. 24. Chicago. 25. Texas. 26. In 
southwestern Germany. 27. Between Ver- 


mont and New Hampshire. 28. “Do unto 


James Whitcomb Riley. 17. Dr. 
Richards. 18. 


others,” ete. (or Matt. vii; 12). 29. T he 
sign of the Italian Secret Society (the 
Mafia). 30. Title of novel by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 31. Sensational newspaper 


writing. 32. The W. C. T. U. emblem. 33. 
“Derisive name for a ‘aaa woman.” 3- 
Wireless call for help. 35. Soc ‘iety for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 36. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 37. Compare. 38. 
In the year of our Lord. 39. Bachelor of 
Science. 40. Seed. 41. Root. 42. Fleshy 
stem or tuber. 48. Bark. 44. Flower bud. 
45. Christ. 46. Edward Everett Hale. 47. 
William Shakespeare. 48. Charles Dic 7 

49, Mahomet. 50. Rudyard Kipling. 51. 
M. Barrie. 52. Psalms of David 103, 1. 53. 
Benjamin Franklin. 54. Omar Khayyam, 
translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 55. 
Henry Ford. 56. United States. 57. Bel- 
gium. 58. Holland. 59. England. 60. Femi- 
nist: one who believes in women’s rights; 
effeminate: having feminine qualities, un- 
manly. 61. Direct taxation: on individual 
property ; indirect taxation : on exports and 
imports. 62. Custom-house : the place where 
duties on imported merchandise are paid 
and vessels cleared; clearing house: the 
place where checks are exch: anged and bal- 
ances adjusted. 63. Indulging in personali- 
ties: making disparaging remarks about a 
person ; having personality : possessing in- 
dividual mental and spiritual characteris- 
tics. 64. Diadem: a crown; diaphragm: an 
important muscle used in breathing. 65. 
Shrove Tuesday, carnival time. 66. Gov- 
ernment of Turkey. 67. New York street 
cleaners. 68. A geyser in Yellowstone Park. 
69. Water. 70. Americans of foreign an- 
cestry and proclivities. 71. Late president 
of Tuskegee Institute. 72. Ex-president of 
‘National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 73. Founder of ee 74. Au- 
thor of * ‘Alice in Wonderland.” Famous 
Austrian violinist. 76. British Seevutars of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 77. A Philadel- 
phia artist. 78. French actress. 79. Former 
Premier of Greece. 80. Prison reformer, 
former warden of Sing Sing. Sl. Great 
evangelist, Y. M. ©. A. worker. 82. Amer- 
ican novelist. 83. Justice of Supreme Court, 
former governor of New York. 8& Com- 
mander of the English troops in France. 
85. Sea of Marmora and Avgean Sea. 86. 
Unterseeboot. 87. Monument erected on 
boundary to commemorate peace between 
Chile and Argentina. 88. To insure work- 
men and their families against loss of 
health or life. 89. Damascus. 90. “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 91. Philadelphia. 
92. “Be prepared.” 98. League to Enforce 
Peace. 94. Madame Curie. 95. Japan. 96. 
Haiti. 97. David Lloyd-George. 98. A com- 
pulsory enrolment of men for military or 
naval service. 99. Fall. 100. South. 








REMARKABLE REMA RKS 


GEN. Eminio ZAPATA—We will 
the Americans clear beyond Texas. 

Bitty SunpAy—lI’ll fight hell and the 
devil till I go so fast they can’t see my 
dust. 

Pror. ASHLEY V. THORNDIKE—-I[n Shake- 
speare’s time the regular drama had a pop- 
ularity like that of the movies today. 

LUKE McLuKkE—When we used to take 
them out in buggies, you could let the girl 
drive while you hugged her. But an auto- 
mobile isn’t a buggy. 

THe Prince or Monaco—tThe only 
chance for the survival and future civiliza- 
tion of Europe is the infusion of American 
blood into European peoples. 

PorK PAcKER Epwarp Morris, JR.— 
Hardly a day passes that some prominent 
man does not break into print with a “set 
of rules for success.” 

Tuomas A. Epison—My rule is when 
you build something the first time you 
ought to run it to destruction in order to 
discover any possible defect. 
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